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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

It is ovident that the "'icosorttist will ulfer to advertisers unusual ad- 
vantagea iv circulation, We have already subscribers in every part of 
Jadi, in Ceylon, Burial, and ou. the Persian Gulf, Our paper also gues 
to Great Britain, France, Germany, Ilunyary, Greece, Russin, Constanti- 
nople, Egypt, Australia, and North and South America. The following very 
wuderate rates have becu adopted : 


ADVERTISNG Rates, 


Firat insertion. ......10 lines aud uuder......... 1 Rupee, 
For cach additional Hines... lese esee Tl Anna. 


Space is charged for at the rate of 12 lines to the inchi, Special arrange- 
ments cati be made for large wlvertiscmments, and for longer and fixed 
periods. For further information and contracta. for advertising, apply to 


Missis. COOPER & Co., 


Advertising Avents, Booksellers and Publishers, Meadow Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 


To SUBSCRIBERS, 


The Subseription price at which the "liresoriist. is published barcis 
cavers cost. the design in establishing the journal having been rather 
to reach a very wide circle uf readers, than to make a promt. We cannot 
atlurd, therefore, to send specimen copies frec, nor to supply libraries, so- 
cieties, or individuals gratuitously. l'or the same reason we are vblized 
tu adopt the plan, now universal in America, of requiring sabscribers to 
pay in advance, aud of stopping the paper at the end or the term paid for, 
Many years of practical experienec his convinced Western publishers that 
this system of cash payment ds the best and most satisfactory to both 
parties ; and all respectable journals are now conducted oi this phur 

Subscribers wishing a printed veecipt for their remittances must seni 
stamps for return. postage. Otherwise, acknowledgments will be ide 
through the journal, 


The TH Losoriist will appear cach month. The rates, for twelve annn 
bers of not less than 49. columns Koyal dto. each, of rcadiuz matter, orc 
430 columns. in. all, ave as follows; To Subscribers in any part ot Helia, 
Rs. 6 per annua; in Ceylon, Ks. 7 ; in the Straits Settlements, China, Japs, 
iis Australia, Ka. 8 ; in Africa, Ewropo, aml the United states, & 1. Half 
year (linia Ibs. 45 Singlu copies imas 12. Remittances in postal stamp 
iust bo at the rate of annas 17 to the Rupee to cover disconnt. The above 
rates melude postage, No nme sill be catered inthe bouts ve prr sat 
tall the munig is remitted: ane ineariablg the paper eill be dictated 
ut tke crpiration of the terme subscribed Joco Reiittances shouht be made in 
Mouey-orders, bHundis, till cheques, tor Treasury bills, if in registered 
lettera), wed nade payable only to tho Prioriircots oF Tut "l'iirosorittsT, 
Jus, Gigan Back Koad, Botubay, Judia. 

AGENTS | Loudon (Ens), Bernard Quaritch, 15 l'icciolilly, W. ; New York, 
S. BR. Wells & Co., 737, Broadway; boston, Mass. Colby aud Rich, 9, Mont- 
gomery Place ; Chicago, Hl. J. E Bundy, 92, La Salle St. American sub- 
actibers may also order their papers through W. Q. Judge, Esq, 71, Broad- 
way, New York. 

Ceylon: PIsaae. Weeresooriya, Deputy Coroner, Dodiinduwa John Roubert 
de Silva: No. 2, Kortoboam Street, Colunibo, Dou Timothy Karunaratue, 
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The Editors disclaim responsibility for opinions UX pressed 
by contributors in their articles; Great latitude is allowed 
to correspondents, and they alone are accountable for what 
they write. Rejected MSS. are not returned. 
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THE OCTOBER AND NOVEMBRI ISSUES OF THIS. JOURNAL 
having been reprinted, new subseribers who wishi te 
have their year begin with the October number, will now 
be charged amas eight. additional to cover the extra 
cost of the republication, Those who order their sub- 
scriptions to date from the December, or any later issue, 


pay Rs, 6 only, 


WITHOUT THE HELP OF SIHORT-HAND WRITERS IT WILL 
he impossible for either the President or Correspon- 
ding Secretary, to answer the letters whicli, upon return- 
mg from Ceylon, they find. piled up on their desks, Aud 
short-hand writers are net to be had at Bombay. It is 
hoped, therefore, that those new and old friends who 
may not receive the acknowledgments always so consci- 
cutiously made to correspondents. by the officers of our 
Society, will kindly regard the fact as unavoidable and 
benevolently excuse it. Those who lave seen the work 
that is done daily in the executive offices at Bombay, can 
realize what must have contronted us on casting the first 
glance at our respective tables, as well as the necessity 
for the present apologetic paragraph, 


ERE 
OUR SECOND YEAR. 


Like all other pleasant. things, our first year's relations 
with the "irgosornist's. subscribers. are about to termi- 
nate. Phe present is the eleventh number, that has been 
issued under the contract, and the September one. will 
he the twelfth and last. Thus every. engagement assumed 
by the proprictors of the magazine has been honourably 
and literally fulfilled, ft would seem as though they 
were entitled to the acknowledgment of this much even 
from those eroakers who prophesicd the total, probably 
speedy, collapse of. the enterprise, both before and after 
the first number appeared. 

The case of the THrosoruisr calls fora word or two 
of particula comment. Even in any large city of Europe 
or America, itis a very rare thing for a periodical of 
this stiinp to survive the natural indifference or hostility 
of the publie for à whole years Out of scores of attempts 
made within our. own recollection, the successes are so 
few as to be scarcely worth mentioning, As a rule their 
term ol. existence has been in exact ratio with the lump 
sum their projectors have been ready to spend upon thon. 
In India the prospect was fir. worse ; for. the people are 
poor, ent. up. into innumerable castes, not accustomed to 
take in periodicals, and certainly aet to patronize thosy put 
forth by foreigners, Besides, and. especially, the custom 
has always been to give two, three and even more yeas’ 
credit to subscribers, and every Indian publication adver- 
Lies its respective cash and credit: terms of. subseri ition. 
AM this we knew, aud both Anglo-lidian and Native 
Journalists of the largest experience warned us to antici- 
pate fiulure ; under no eirenmstances, they thought, would 
It he possible for us to make succeed imong so apathetic 
a people so strange a magazine, even though we should 
give unlimited credit. But as our object was not protit, 
and as the Society badly needed such an organ, we decided 
to make the venture. A sum large enough to pay the 
entire cost. of the magazine for one year was set aside, 
and the first namber appeared promptly on the day announ- 
cod—October Ist, IS79. Believing that the credit system 
was absolutely pernicious, and having seen the universal 
adoption in America of. the plan of cash payment in 
advance and its uniiixed advantages, we announced that 
the latter would be the rule of this office. The results 
we already known to our readers; in. the fourth month 
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the magazino reached, and before the half yoar was gone, 
pagsod ghat ticklish point where income and expenses 
bulanco each «thor, and its success was an assured fact. 
: Mauy subscribers have been so anxious to have us succeed 
that.th ey havo sent us their money to pay for tho magn- 
zite two yoars in advance, and otlors have told us We 
, may Count upon their patronage as long us they may live. 
It goes without saying that the projectors of the ''uxo- 
‘soriist Havo been inexpressibly delighted with the affec- 
"tionate response to their, appeal to the Asiatic people for 
support in an attempt to snatch from the dust of obli- 
vion the treasures of Aryan wisdom. What heart that 
was not made of stone could be untouched by so much 
devotion ns has been shown us and our sacred canso of 
human brotherhood ? And it is our pride and joy to re- 
alize that all these frionds have clustered around ns, even 
when we wero undor the heavy burden of the suspicions 
of the Indian Government, because they have believed us 
to bo siucore and true; the friends and brothers of tho 
ardent sons of Asia, Lf our first year began in uncertain- 
ty it closes all bright and full of promise, Where our 
magazine had ono well-wisher then, now it has twenty, 
aud by the beginning of the third year will have fifty, dt 
has become a necessity to hundreds of young Aryan pa- 
triots, who love to know what their ancestors wero so 
that they may at least dronin of emulating them. It has 
won a place in the regard of even Anglo-Indians, of which 
class many in influential positions taxo it. lis merits as 
an oriental magazine have been acknowledged by a umn- 
ber of the first Orientalists of &uropo, who have been by 
it introduced for tho first time to some of tho most learned 
of Asiatic priests, pandits und shastrees, In another place, 
m this number, will be found a few of tho kind words that 
have been said to and about us, at this and the other 
side of tho world. As to our present standing with the 
Government of India, the letter from tho ex-Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton, und the leading articleof the Pioneer, (print- 
ed respectively in the February and June numbers) as 
well as the appeal from the Director of Agriculture, 
N.-W. P. for help, which appeared in June, mako all plain. 
In short, tho ifveoso phic! Society, and its organ, the 
'"I'nkogoriis, are now so firmly ostablished that—entirely 
apart from tho splendid results of the mission to Cóylon, 
treated olsewhere in a separato urticle—eyery lover of 
truth may well rejoice, 

Wero we inclined to boasting wo might hold out very 
attractive inducements to subscribers forthe second volume. 
We prefer to let our past performance stand as guarantee 
of what wo will do in the future. Wo have engaged so 
many valuable articles by the best writers of Asia, Murope 
and America that we have no hesitancy in. promising 
that the Tigosoriist of 1880-81 will be still more interest- 
ing and instructive than it has been for 1879-80. Natu- 
rally, the Ceylon voyage, uud the taking into the 'l'hoso- 
sophical Society of every Buddhist priest in the Island 
of any reputation for ability or learning, will lead to 
such a complete exposition of Buddhisin in these columns, 
by the men best. qualified to speak, as must arrest umi- 
verss} attention. No Oriental magazine in the world 
could ever point to such an array of learned coutributors 
as the Tuxosoruist may already pride itself upon. 


There will be no change in the terms of subscription, 
a4 wo wish to wake it possible for oven the poorest clerk 
to take the magazine. Our friends must not forget that tho 
Amorican plan embraces two features, viz., the subscrip- 
Lion monoy must be inthe manager’s hands before any copy 
is sent; and the journal is discoubinued ab the expiration 
of the term subscribed for, ‘Vheso two rules aro invariable, 
and they have been announced on the first pugo in every 
issue, ns may be seen upon referring lo the Publisher's 
notices. The September number is, therefore, the lust 
that will bo sent to our present subscribers, except to such 
as have paid fora further term. And us it takes timo both 
to remit money and to open a new set of books, we advise 
all who wish to receive the November number at the 
usual time, to forward their subscriptions at once. Wo 
mustagain request that al] cheques, hundis, money-orders, 
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DUREE C 
registered letters and other remittances on account of the; 
magazino may be made to tho order of “ the Proprietors 
of tht Tiicosoriisr," and to no one else, — c7 57 


cem ' 
. NA zd 
FRUITS OF HE CEYLON. MISSION.: 


From the narratives that have been transferred to these 
pages trom the Pioneer and other sources, our public has 
already learnt what a splendid reception our Delegation 
was given in Spicy Lanka, heso narratives have includ- 
ed some descriptions of the pagenuts, processions, and 
hospitalities given in their honour, But nothing that has 
been or can be written, will adequately convey an im- 
pression. of the almost royal welcome we received from 
our Buddhist brethven. From the moment ot our land- 
ing to that of our departure, every day was made by them 
a jubilee of joy and fraternity, Our every want was anti- 
cipated und provided For. Houses, furiture, servants, food, 
carriages—iüll were placed at our disposal. When we. 
moved [rom village to village'it was in private carriages, 
or in mail-conches specially chartered for our use. We 
were entertainod aud escorted by committees of the most 
influential gentlemen ; and the most eminent priests in 
all the Island. invoked the blessed influence of Buddha 
and the holy ahats (Rishis) upon our heads ; some of tho 
most aged coming often a dozen or tweuty miles afoot to 
pay us their respects. In eight woeks we founded seven 
Buddhistic "l'heosophien! brauch. Societies, and one—the 
lanka ‘Theosophical Society, at Colombo—eapecially for 
the study of the Occult Sciences. 1n this short period of 
tine wo initiated more now members than in all our 
eighteen months in fudia, ‘Tho Theosophical Society is 
now better situated than any other body iu the whole 
world to secure a thorough exposition of the resources of 
Pali literature, nnd the preliminary steps towards that 
end have wlready been taken. At one stride our Society 
has, through the alfectiouate zeal of the Buddhist priests 
aud laymon, been pushed to tho very front of the move- 
ment for Sinhalese regeneration and religious reform, Wo 
havo taken no sides in sectarian matiers, arrogated no 
authority, made no rash promises, asked no privileges 
except that of assisting the Buddhists theuiselves in tho 
grand work that is conteriplated. Without seeming in- 
vidious we cannot here single out individuals to thank for 
kindnesses. 'Po one and all, personally and on tke spot, 
we did this. But there ave certain priests whose names 
will over be held in grateful recollection in this Society, 
since to them is mainly due the magnificent. fruits that 
crown our mission, ‘hese are the Revs.  Hikkaduwe 
Sumangala, Mohottiwatte Gunanunde, Potuwila [ndrajotti, 
Bulatgama D, Sumanatissa, and Piyaratana Tissa, Others 
were equally willing to help bat prevented by one cause 
or another from doing a great desl. Just before leaving 
the Island, Colonel Olcott called, at Galle, a convention of 
priests. and gulinitted n plan for the organization of a 
permanent Ecclesiastical Council which was unanimously . 
adopted, and that body will soon couvene and. distribute 
the work of translating such of the most valuable portions 
of Buddha’s own teachings as have not hitherto been 
accessible to European scholars. On the following day 
there was n geuoral meeting of the Presidents of the 
seven Buddhistic brauch Societios to receive instructions 
as to the work that will be capected of them. 


With tho fatuity that always possesses them, the Chris- 
tian missionarios and their party elected to attack our 
Dolegatiou with bitter and wnscrupulous hostility. Not " 
content to “leave well alone," and permit two inillions of 
loyal British Buddhist subjects to enjoy without moles- 
tation the religious privileges to which they are entitled 
under the Constitution, theso idiots rüshed at them and 
thcir friends, the "hoosophists, with mad fury,’ Calum- 
nies and lies of all sorts wero circulated ; and every meaus, 
except that of manly public discussion, was adopted to ter- 
rorizethemild Sinhalese. ‘They feiled, of course, for if the 
Natives had been over so ready to be cowed—which they 
were not—tho Nelegatesofour Society weremade of different 
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stuff aia "m blow for blaw. At Passdure (incor- i Councillors ; 

rectly written Pantura) they plucked up courage enough Mr. Nicolas Perera Abaya Karunnaratna Dish Náyaka. 
to challenge Colonel Olcott: to publicly debate ‘the divine , Don Jaronis Goonetileke Rájakarunaratne. 

origin of Christianity, but suffered such an ignominious , Don Fredetick Goonetileke Mahatmyn. 

defent, as the best authorities say, they had never met with "|, Simon Fernando. 

before. Their champion on that occasion was made so , Mahamarakkalage Samuel Perera. 

ridiculous that he was followed to the railway station by a » Cornelius Perera Warna Kula. Jayasurya Karuna- 
hooting and jeering crowd, in which were many Christians, '' ratne Appoohami. 

it is said. Among the stupid falsehoods set afloat by our » Don Brampy Karunaratne. 

enemies was one that the Right Honorable Lord Lindsay, Ae ue . : "ES 

M.P., F.R.S., one of the Counciliors of the Theosophical Tuk BENTOTA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Society, had répudiated his ‘connection with us ; the fact [Hstablished at Bontots on the 23rd of Juno, 1890.) 

being that that eminent aavant and nobleman, in a letter President: 

of May 20, accepts the position ini question with “cordial Mr. Don Andrew de Silva Tillekeratne. 
thanks” for what he kindly designates as the honour done M viste 2N ‘lek 

him. The Christian party were s fairly and publicly warn- . Mr, Thomas Js wis Gooneti PAS 

ed at Kandy to leave us alone and mind their own busi- i Mr. Don J nes Pot 2 de Silv 

ness or they would rue the day. They would not listen Mr, Don James Peter de Silva. 

to reason, and consequently will lose more ground ‘among Tur WELITERA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

the Sinhalese within the next two: years than they have Sathblishod at Welitorn on tho 10th of July, 1880.] 


gained during the past two centuries, Truly they verify President + 
the ancient proverb ‘Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.’ 


The following is a list of the branches in Ceylon of the 


Mr, Baltasar Mendis Weerasinghe, Interpreter Mudeliar. 
Vice-President : 
Mr. Don Ovinis Goonesekere, 


Theosophical Society, with their respective officers :— Treasurer ; 
THE Kaxpv THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. ; Mr. Kalumin Samuel de Silva, 
Temporary Secretary : 
Established at Kand itho 13th of J jp 1880. ` k zii AA 
; al Presid M cie Mr. Sadris de Silva Wijewardhana. 
Mr. Lr B. Pannabokke. i ] 
Wop Presidents THE GALLE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Don Abraham Wimalasueyn Abayarntna, Mohundrum, (Established at Gallo on the 25th of Moy, 1880.] 
"n Secretary : sss President : 
Mr. John Henry Abeyesckero. i . Mr. G, C. A, Jayasekere. 
i : Treasurer ; ° : . Vice-Presidents : 
Mr. James Alexander Sriwardhana, Mr. Simon Perera Abey- Mr. Jacob Dias Abeygoonc- 
Councillors : wardene. wardene. 
Mr. K. Solomon Perera. l | Pandit: 
George Frederick Weerasekara, Mr, Frederick. Dias, 
» Arnold B. Silva, : Treasurer » : 
5 e Carolis de Silva Wikrainaiilàks Sriwardhana. . Mr. S. p os D'Silva, 
» Don Lawrence de Silva Sunderappoohami. Eds ie 
P Mr. P. C. Wijeratne. 
THE CoLowno THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. `- Assistant Secretary: 


Mr. Charles Garusinghe. 
Councillors ; 
Mr. Henry Perera Abeywardene. 
» Geo, B. D'Alwis, 


(Fstablished at Colombo on the 8th of June, 1850] 
Presidente : 
Mr. Andrew Perera. 


Vice-Presidents : i Don Dines Subesinghe 
Mr. Simon Silva. | Mr. Sena Dirage Tipanis Perera. ” Paul Edward de Silva Ponnamperuma 
Secretary : : 


Appoohami. 


Mr. John James Thiedeman. » Samuol Sudrickoo Jayawikrama, 


Treasurer : 


Mr. Simon Perera Dharmma Goonewardhana, . "Tur MarARÁ THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Pandit : {Established at MAtara on tho 28th of June, 1880.) 
Mr. Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawe. : President ; 
Councillors : ; . Mr. David Andris Jayasurya, 
Mr, C. Mathew Vice- Presidents : 
» John Robert de Silva, Mr. Don Andris de Silva | Mr. Carolis Taane 
» H. Amaris Fernando. , Goonoratne, e M a 
, Charles Stephen Pereira, Mr Daros V Gosnefaina ` 
» William de Abrow. : ! E Lu ne, 
e , : 
Tur PAxADURE THEOSOPHICAL SocrETY. Mr. Don Louis Ramawikrama Jayawardhana, Widane 


Ar&chi, 
» Don Bastian Jayasurya, 
» Theodoris Wikramatunga, Aráchi. 
» Ratnawere Patabondige- Don Christian, 


He Den at Panadire on tho 20th of Juno, 1880.) 
President : 
Mr. F. ‘Charles Jayatilaka Karunaratne, Mudeliar. 


Vice-Presidents : » Jon Bastian do Silva | Samarasinghe, 
Mr. Don Abau Leonar- | Mr. Romanis Peiris, Mudeliar. m 
dus Abeyesekere. THE LANKA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Treasurer: . [Established at, Colombo on the 17th of June, 1880, for tho study of the 

Mr. Theodore Fernando “Vannigasekere Goonewardlinna, : Occult Scioncos.] ' 

Mudelir. .. ` President : 
Si elatys Mr. Edward F. Perera, 
Mr. Muttutantrig Vice-President : 
| e John Jacob Cooray. Mr. John Pereira. 


| Assistant Secretary yc Secretary and Treasurer ¢ 


Mr, Solomon'de Fonseka, ae es ^o Mr R Hi Leembruggen,’ 


* 
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THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


{A lecture delivered at Colombo, Coylon, on the 15th of June 1880. ] 


WY COLONEL HENRY S. OLCOTT, 


President of the Theosophical Society. 


In the tenth chapter of his famous work, entitled Ar 
Enquiry concerning Haman Understanding, David Hume 
attempts to define the limits of philosophical enquiry. 
So pleased was the author with his work that he has 
placed it on record that with the “wise and learned” —a 
most necessary separation, since aman may be wise with- 
out being at all learned, while modern science has intro- 
duced to us many of her most famous men who, though 
bursting like Jack Bunsby with learning, were far, very 
far from wise—his (Hume's) postulate must be “an ever- 
lasting cheek to all kinds of superstitions delusions,” For 
many years this oracular utterance was unquestioned, and 
Hume's apophthegm was liid like a chloroformed hand- 
kerchief, over the mouth of every iman who attempted to 
disenss the phenomena of the invisible world. But a 
brave Englishman and man of. seience—whom we are 
proud to say accepted the diploma of our Theosophical 


Society—to-wit, Alfred Russell Wallace, F.R.S, has. of 


late called Hume's infallibility iu question, He finds two 
grave defects in his proposition that. “a miracle is a visita- 
tion of the laws of Nature ;" since it assumes, firstly, that 
we know all the laws of nature; and secondly, that an 
unusual phenomenon ix a miracle. Speaking deferential- 
ly, is it not after alla piece of preposterous egotism for 
any living man to say what is, or rather what is nof, a law 
of Nature ? L have enjoyed the acquaintance of scientists 
who could actually repeat. the names of the several parts 
of a bed bug and even of a flea, Upon this rare accom- 
plishment they plumed themselves not a little, and took 
on the airs of a man of science. I have talked with them 
about the laws of Nature and found that they thonght they 
knew enough of them to dogmatize to me about. the 
Knowable and the Unknowable, T know doctors of me- 
dicine, even. professors, who were read up in. physiology 
nnd able to dose their patients without exceeding 
the conventional average of casualties. good-naturedly 
allowed the profession. They have dogmatized to me 
about, science and the laws of Nature, although not one of 
them could tell me anything positive about. the life of 
man, in either the states of oman, embryo, infant, adult or 
corpse, The most candid medical authorities have always 
frankly confessed that the human being is a puzzle as yet. 
unsolved and medicine “scientific gness-work.” Has ever 
yet a surgeon, as he stood beside a subject on the dissect- 
ing table of the amphitheatre, dared tell his class that. lie 
knew what life is, or that his scalpel could eut away any 
integumental veil so as to lay bare the mystery ? Did 
any modern botanist ever venture to explain what. is that 
tremendous secret law which makes every seed produce 
the plant or tree of its own kind? Mr. Huxley. and 
his fellow-biologists have shown us protoplasm—the gela- 
tinous substance which forms the physical basis of lite— 
and told us that it is substantially identical in composition 
in plant and animal, But they can go no farther than the 
microscope and spectroscope will carry them. Do you 
doubt me? "Then hear the mortifying confession of Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself. “In perfect strictness,” he says 
“itis true that we know nothing about the composition 
of any body whatever, as it is!" And yet what scientist is 
there who has dogmatized more about the limitations of 
scientific enquiry ? Do you think that, because the che- 
mists can dissolve for you the human body into its ele- 
mentary gases and ashes until what was once a tall man 
can be put into an empty cigar-box and a large bottle, 
they can help you any better to understand what that 
living man really was ? Ask them ;—1 am willing to let 
tlie case rest upon their own unchallenged evidence. 
Science ? Pshaw ! What is there worthy to wear that 
imperial name so long as its most noisy representatives 
cannot tell us the least part. of. the mystery of man or of 
the nature which environs him, Let science explain to 
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us how the littlest blade of grass grows, or bridge over 
the “abyss” whieh Father Felix, the great French Catho- 
lie orator tauntingly told the Academy, existed for it ina 
grain of sand, and then dogmatize as much as it. likes 
about the latex of Nature? ln. common with all hereties 
l hate this presumptuous pretence; and as one who, 
having studied psychology for nearly thirty years, has 
some right. to be heard, I protest against, and utterly re- 
pudiate, the least claim of our modern science to know all 
the laws of Nature, and to say what is or what is not 
possible, As for the opinions of non-scientitic critics, who 
never informed themselves practically about even. one law 
of Nature, they are not worth even listening te. And. yet 
what a elamonr they make, to be sure ; how the public 
ear has been assailed by the din of ignorant aud conceit- 
od critieasters, It is like being among a crowd of stock- 
brokers on. the exchange, Every one of the authorities is 
dogmatizing in his most, vociferous and impressive man- 
ner, One would think to read and hear what ali these 
priests, editors, authors, deacons, elders, civil and tuilitary 
servants, lawyers, merchants, vestrymen aud old women, 
and their followers, admirers and echoing toadies have to 
suy—that the laws of Nature were as familiar to them as 
their alphabets, and that every one carried im his pocket. 
the combination key to the Chubb lock of the Universe : 
If these people only realized how foolish they really are 
in rushing in 
8... ee nO Where Angels fear to tread,” 


—they might. somewhat, abate their. pretences, And if 
common-sense were as plentiful as conceit, a lecture upon 
the Occult Sciences would. be listened to with à more 
humble spirit, than, I am afraid, can be counted npon in 
our days, 

I have tried by simply calling your attention to the 
contessed ignorance of our modern scientists of the na- 
ture of Life, to show you that in fact all visible phenome- 
na are occult, or hidden from the average inquirer, The 
term occult has been given to the sciences relating to the 
mystical side of nature—the departinent of Force or 
Spirit. Open any book on science or listen to any lecture 
or address by a modern authority, and you will see that 
modern. seienee limits its enquiry to the visible material 
or phiysienl universe. The combinations and correlations of 
matter under the impulse of hidden forces, are what it 
studies, ‘To facilitate this line of enquiry mechanical 
ingenuity has lent. the most marvellous assistance, The 
Interoseope has now been perfected so as to reveal the 
tiniest objects in the tiny world of a drop of dew; the 
telescope brings into its field and focus glittering constel- 
lations that—as Tom Moore poetically says— 


"os... s. ee) Bland 
Like winking sentinela upon the void 
Beyond which Chaos dwells ;"' 


the chemist’s balances will weigh matter to the ten- 
thousandth part of a grain ; by the spectroscope the com- 
position of all things on carth and suns and stars. is 
claimed to be demonstrable in the lines. they make across 
the spectrom; substances hitherto supposed to be cle- 
ments are now proved to be compounds and what we have 
imagined compounds, are found to be elements. Inch. by 
inch, step by step, Physieal Science has marched from 
its old. prison in the dungeon. of the Church towards 
its desired goal—the verge of physical nature. It would 
not be too much to admit that the verge has been 
almost reached, but that Edison’s recent discoveries. of 
the telephone, the phonograph and the electric light, 
aud Crookes's. of the existence and properties of Ra- 
diant Matter, seem to have pushed farther away the 
chasm that separates the eonfessedly Knowable from the 
fancied Unknowable, The recent advances of physical 
science tend to mitigate somewhat the pride of our scien- 
tists. It is as though whole domains previously undreamt 
of were suddenly exposed to view as each new eminence 
of knowledge is gained ; just as the traveller sees long 
reaches of country to be traversed upon climbing to the 
crest. of the mountain that had been shutting him in 
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within a narrow horizon, The fact is that whether re- 
garded from her physical or dynamical side, Nature isa 
book with an endless variety of subjects to be studied 
nud mysteries to be unravelled. And as regards Science, 
there is a thousand times more that is Occult than finni- 
liar and easy to understand. 

The realization of this thet, both as the result of per- 
sonal enquiry and of conversation with the learned, was 
one chief cause of the organization of the Theosophical 
Society. i 

Now, it must be agreed that whilo the first necessity 
for the candid: student is to. diseover the depth and im- 
mensity of his own ignorance, the next is to tind out where 
and how that ignorance may be dispelled. We must first 
fit ourselves. to. become pupils and then look about for n 
teacher, Where, in what part of the world ein there be 
found men capable of teaching us a part of the mystery 
that is hidden behind the mask of the world of matter ? 
Who holds the secret. of Life? Who knows. what Force 
is, and what causes it to bring around its. countless, eter- 
nal correlations with the molecules of matter? What 
adept can unriddle for us the problem how worlds are 
built and why ? Can any one tell us. whence man caine, 
whither he goes, what he is? What is the secret. of 
birth, of sleep, of thought, of memory, of death 2 What is 
that Eternal, Sclt-Existent Principle, that by commen con- 
sent is believed to be the source. of everything visible and 
invisible, and with which man clans kinship? We, little 
maleri people, have been going about in search after this 
teacher, with our toy lanterns in ourhands as though it were 
night instead of bright day. The light of truth shines all the 
while, but we, being blind, cannot see it Does a new 
authority proelaim himself, we ran from all sides, but only 
see a common man with bandaged eyes, holding a pretty 
banner and blowing his own trumpet, " Come,” he eries, 
“eome, good people, and listen to one who knows the 
laws of Nature, Follow my lead, join any school, enter 
my ehureh, buy my nostrum and you will be wise in this 
world, and happy hereafter ? How many of these. pre- 
tenders there have been ; how they have imposed fora 
while upon the world ; what meannesses aud cruelties 
their devotees have done in their behalf’; and how their 
shams and hiinbugs have ultimately been exposed, the 
pages of history show, There is but one truth, and that 
Is to be sought fur in the mystical world of man’s interior 
nature ; theosephically, and by the help of the * Occult 
Sciences,” 

Tf history has preserved for us the reeord of inultitudi- 
nous failures of materialists to read the secret. laws of 
Nature, it has also kept for our instruction the stories 
of many successes gained hy Theosophists in this direc- 
tion, ‘There is no impenetrable mystery in Nature to the 
student who knows how to interrogate her. Tf physical 
facts cau be observed by the eye of the body, so can spi- 
ritual laws be discovered by that interior pereeption of ours 
which we call the eye of the spirit. This perceptive power 
inheres in the nature of man; it is his godlike quali- 
ty which makes him superior to brutes, What we call 
seers and. prophets, the Buddhists know as radaés nnd the 
Aryans as (rue saunyassis, are only men who have eman- 
cipated their interior selves from physical bondage: by 
meditation in secluded spots where the fouliess of average 
humiamity could not-taine them, and where they were nearest 
to the threshold of Nature's temple; and by the gradual and 
persistent. conquest of brutal desire after desire, taste 
atter taste, weakness after weakness, sense after sense, 
they have moved forward to the ultimate victory. of spirit. 
Jesus is said to have gone thus apart: to be tempted ; so 
did Mahomet: who spent one day in every mouth alone in 
a mountain eave ; so did Zoroaster, who emerged trom the 
seclusion of his mountain retreat only at the age of 40 : so 
did Buddha, whose knowledge of the cause of pain and 
discovery of the path to Weerana, was obtained. by soli- 
tary self-struggles in desert places. Turu over the leaves 
of the book of records and you will find. that every man 
who really did penetrate the mysteries of life and death, 
got the truth in solitude and ina mighty travail of body 
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and spirit. These were all Theosoplists—that is, original 
searchers after spiritual knowledge, What they did, what 
they achieved, any other man of equal qualities may attain 
to. And this is the lesson taught by the Theosophical 
Society. As they spurned churches, revelations and lead- 
ers, ind wrested the secrets trom the boson of Nature, so 
do we. Buddha said that we should believe nothing upon 
authority, not even his own, Dut believe beeause our rën- 
sun told us the assertion was true, He bogan by striding 
over even the sacred Vedas becmise thoy were used to 
prevent original theasophieal researehi ; eastes ho brushed 
aside as selfish monopolies, Ths desire was to fling wide 
open every door to the sanetuary of Tenth, We organized 
our Nocjety—as the very first section of our original bye- 
laws expresses. it— 7 for. the discovery: of all tlie laws of 
Nature, aud the dissemination of knowledge of tho same 
The known laws of Nature why should we busy ourselves 
with ? ‘The unknown, or. ocenlt. ones were to be our spe- 
cial province of research, No one in Amertea, none iu 
Europe, now living, could help us, except dini special bran- 
ches, such as Magnetism, Crystal reading, Psychometry, 
and those most striking phenomena of so-called inediuin- 
ship, grouped together under the generie mune ot modern 
spiritualisin, ‘Though the Vedas, the Purns, the Zend 
Avesta, the Koran, and the Bible teamed with allusions 
to the sayings and doings of wonder working  theoso- 
phists, we were told by every one that the power had long 
since died out, and the adepts vanished from the sight of 
men, Did we mention the name Occult Seienec, the ima- 
dern. biologist curled his lip in. finc seorn, and the Jay fool 
gave way to senseless witticisins, 

It was a discouraging prospect, no doubt : but in this, 
as dn every other instance, the diliculties were more 
nanmsinary than real We had a elus given us to the 
right road by one who lad spent a long lifotiie in travel, 
who had found the seienee to be still exto, with its 
proficients and masters still practising it as in ancient 
days. The tidings were most encouraging, as are those 
of help amd succour to a party of eastaways on an wn- 
triendly shore, We lemmel to reeognize the supreme 
value of the discoveries: of Paracelsus, of Mester and 
of Von Reichenbach, as the stepping stones to the higher 
branches of Occultisnn, We turned again to study then, 
and the more we studied the clearer insight: did we get 
into the meaning of Asiatie myth and fable, ind. the 
real object. and anethods of the ascotie theosaphists ot 
The words * body! soul? * spirit, Moksha aud 
Nirrana acquired each a definite ane comprehensible 
meaning. Woe cold understiid. what the Yogi wished 
to express by his uniting himself with BWralina, and be- 
coming Bralona ; why the biographer of Jesus. made 
hin say ^ | and. the Father are one; how Sankaracha- 
raya and others could display such phenomenal learning 
without having studied it ii. books ; whence Zartusht 
acquired his profound spiritual illumination ; and how 
the Lord Sakya Muni, though buta omm " born in the 
purple,” night nevertheless become All-Wise nud All- 
Powerful. Would my hearer learn this secret £ Let him 
study Mesmerism and master its methods until he can 
plunge his. subject into so deep a sleep that the body is 
made to seem dead, and the freed soul ean be sent, where- 
soever he wills, about the Barth ov among tls stars, Then 
he will see the separate reality of the body and its dweller, 
Or, Jet him read Professor Dentows “Soul of Things,” 
aad test the boundless resourees of Pxychometry ; a 
strange yet staple science whieh enables us to trace back 
through the ages the history of any substance beld in 
the sensitive: psychometer’s haud, Thus a fragment: of 
stone from Cleero’s house, or the Beyptian pyramids: 
or a bit of cloth from a anuninavys shroud; or a faded 
parchinent or letter or painting ; or some garment or other 
article worn by a historic personage; or a traginent 
of an iwrolite—give to dde psyehometer inpressiuns, 
sometimes amounting to visions surpassingly vivid, of the 
building, inonurnient, iunnmuy, weiter or painter, or 
the Jong-dead personage, or the aneteore: orbit from 
Which the last-named object fell. This splendid. science, 


all ages, 
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for whose discovery inthe ven 1810, the world is indebt- 
ed to Professor Joseph R Buchanan, new a Fellow of 
our Society, has but just begun to show its capabilities, 
But already it has shown us that in the Abasu, ov Ether 
of seienec, ire preserved the records of every human ex- 
perience, deed and word, No malter how long forgotten 
and gone by, they are still a reeord, and necording to 
Baehanan’s estimate, about four out of every ten persons 
have din greater or less degree the psyehometrieal power 
whieh can read those imperishable pages of the Book of 
Lite. ‘Taken by itself either Mesinerism, or Psvehometey, 
or Baron Reichenbach’s theory of Odvle, or Odie Force 
is sullieientle wondertil In Mesmerism a sensitive sub- 
ject is put by magnetism into the magnetic sleep, during 
whieh his or her body is insensible to pain, noises or. any 
other disturbing inflnenees, The Psychometer, ou. the 
contrary, does not. sleep, but only sits or Hes passively, 
holds the letter, fragment of stone or other object in the 
hand or against the centre of the forehead, and without 
knowing at all what it is or whenee it enme, deserihes 
what he or she feels or sees, Of the two methods of look- 
iog into the invisible world. Psyehometry is) preferable, 
for itis not attended with the risks of the magnetic shun- 
ber, arising from inexperience in the operator, ov. low 
physieal vitality. in the sommambule, Baron. Dupotet, M. 
Caliagnet, Professor William Gregory, and other authori- 
ties tell us of instances of this latter sort in which the 
sleeper was with dittieulty brought back to earthly eon- 
selousness, so transcendently beautiful were the scenes 
that broke upon their spiritual vision, Reichenbach’s 
discovers —theveslt of several years’ experimental research 
With the most expensive apparmias nnd a grent variety 
of. sabjeets, by one of the most eminent: chemists and 
physicists of modern fimes-—was this, A hitherto. un- 
suspected force exists iu Nature, having, like clectricity 
and magnetism, its positive and negative poles, It. per- 
vades everything in the inineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Our Earth is charged with it, it is dn the 
stars, and there isa close interchange of polar intluenecs 
between ns and all the heavenly bodies, Here J hold 
in my hand a specimen of quartz erystal, sent me from 
the Gastein Mountains in Europe by the Baroness Von 
Vay. Before Reichenbach’s discovery of the Odie Foree 
—as he calls it—this would have had no special interest 


to the geologist, beyond its being n curious example of 


imperfect crystallization. But now i has a definite value 
beyond this, HT pass the apes, or positive pole, over 
the wrist awl palm of n sensitive person—thus, he will 
feel a sensation of warmth, or cold, or the blowing of a 
thin, very thin pencil of air over the skin, Some feel 
one thing, some another, aceording to the Odie condition 
of their own bodies, Speaking of this latter phenomenon, 
viz, that the Odie polarity of onr bodies is peculiar to 
ourselves, different fron the bodies of ench other, different 
in the right and left sides, and different. at night and 
morning m. the sine. body, let me ask you whether a 
phenomenon long noticed, supposed by. the ignorant. to be 
miraeulous, and yet constantly denied by those who never 
saw it, may not be classed ax a purely Odie one, E refer 
to the levitation of asceties and saints, or the rising inte 
the air of their bodies at moments when they were deeply 
entranced, Baron Reichenbach found that the Odie sen- 
sibility of his best patients greatly ehanged in health 
and disease. Professor Perty, of Geneva, and Dr. Justinus 
Korner tell us that the bodiesof certain hysterieal patients 
rose into the air without visible cause, and floated as light 
as n feather, During the Salem Witeheratt horrors one 
of the subjects, Margaret: Rule, was similarly levitated, 
Mr, William Crookes recently published a list of no less 
than forty Catholic ecstaties whose levitation is regarded 
as proof of their peculiar sanctity, Now I myself, in 
common with many other modern observers of psycholo- 
gical phenomena, have seen a person in the. full enjoy- 
ment of consciousness, raised into the air by a mere exer- 
cise of the wil, This person was an Asiatie by birth and 
had studied the occult sciences in Asia, and explains the 
remarkable phenomena asa simple example of change 
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of corporeal polarity. Vou all know the electrical. law 
that oppositely eleetrified bodies attract and similarly 
electrified ones repel each other, We say that we stand 
upon the earth because of the force of gravitation, with- 
out stopping to think how much. of the explanation isa 
mere patter of words conveying no accurate idea to the 
mind. Suppose we say that we eling to the earth's sur- 
face, because the polarity of our body is opposed to the polar- 
Wy of the spot of earth upon which we stand. That would 
be seientifieally correct. But how, if our polarity is rever- 
sed, whether hy disease, or the mesmerie passes of a power- 
ful magnetiser, or the constant effort of a trained. self-will, 
‘To classify :—suppose that we were either a hysterie 
patient, an cestatic, a somnambule, or an adept in Asiatic 
Occult Seienee, — In either ease if the polarity of the body 
should be changed to its opposite polarity, and so our 
electrical, magnetie or odie state be made identical with 
thatof the ground beneath us, the long-known clectropo- 
larie Iaw wonld assert. itself and our. body would rise 
into the ain It would float. as long as these mutual 
polaric differences coutinned, and rise to a height. exactly 
proportionate to their intensity, So much of light is 
let into the oll domain of Church.“ miracles” by Mes- 
Incrisin and the Od discovery. 

But our mountain erystal has another and far. more 
striking peeuliarity than mere odie polarity. It is nothing 
apparently but a poor lump of glass, and yet. in its heart 
ean be seen strange mysteries, There are doubtless a 
score of persons in this meat audience who, if they would 
sit in an easy posture and a quiet place, and gaze into 
my ervstal for a few minutes, would sec and deseribe to 
me pietures of people, scenes and places i different 
countries as well as their own. beantifil Ceylon, 1 gave 
the erystal into the hand of a lady who is a natural 
clairvoyant, just after T had reecived it from Hungary. 
© [see she said,” a large, handsome room in what appears 
te hea castle, Through an open window can be seon 
a park with smooth-broad walks, trimmed lawns, and 
trees, A noble-looking lady stands at a marble-topped 
table doing up something inte a pareel, A servant man 
in rieh livery stands as thongh waiting for his mistress's 
orders, His this crystal that she is doing up, and she 
puts it into a brown: box, something like a small musical 
hox.” The clairveyant knew nothing about the crystal, 
but she had given an aceurate: deseription of the sender, 
of her residence, and of the box in whieh the erystal came 
tome, How 2 Can any of the sell-eoneeited. little people 
who say smart little nothings about the absurdity of 
the Occult Sciences, answer ? 

Reichenbach’s careful investigations prove that minerals 
have each their own peculiar odie polarity, and this lets 
us into an understanding of much that the Asiatic people 
have suid about. the magical properties of gems. You 
have all hened of the regard in which the sapphire has 
ever been held for its supposed magical property to assist 
somnambulic vision, “The sapphire” according to a 
Buddhist writer “will open barred doors and dwellings 
(fov the spirit of ian): if} produces a desire. for prayer, 
and brings with it more peace than any other gem ; but 
he who would wear it must lead a pure and holy life.” 

Now a series of investigations by Amoretti into. the 
electrical polarity of precious stones (which we find report- 
ed in Kiesers leehia Vol, EV., p. 62). resulted. in. proving 
that the diamond, the garnet, the amethyst, are—E.. while 
the sapphire is + E. Orpheus tells how by means of 
a load-stone a whole audience may be affected. Pytha- 
goras, Whose knowledge was derived from India, pays a 
particular attention to the colour and nature of. precions 
stones ; and) Apollonius of Tyana, one of the purest and 
grandest men who ever lived, accurately taught his dis- 
ciples the various occult properties of gems, 

Thus does scientific inquiry, agreeing with the research- 
es of the greatest philosophers, the experiences of reli- 
gious cestatics, continually—though, as a rule, uninten- 
tionally—sive us a solid basis for studying Occultisin, The 
more of physical phenomena we observe and classify, the 
more helped is the student of occult sciences and of 
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the ancient Asiatic sciences, philosophies and religions. 
The fact is, we, modern Europeans, have been so. blind- 
ed by the fumes of our own conceit that we have 
not becu able to look beyoud our noses. We have 
been boasting of our glorious enlightenment, our. scicn- 
tific discoveries, our civilization, aud our superiority 
to everybody with a dark skin, and to every nation, cast 
of the Volga and the Red Sea or south of the Mediter- 
ranean, until we have come almost to believe that the 
world was built for the Anglo-Saxon race, and the stars 
to make our bit of sky pretty. We have even manufac- 
tured a religion to suit ourselves out of Asiatic materials, 
and think it better than any religion that was ever heara 
of before. It is time that this childish vanity were done 
away with. It is time that we should try to discover the 
sources of modern ideas ; and compare what, we think, we 
know of the laws of Nature with what the Asiatic people 
really did know, thousands of years before Kurope was 
inhabited by our barbarian ancestors, or a European foot 
was set upon the Aimerici continent, 
science are heated red-hot and we are melting in then 
everything out of which we think we can get a fact, Sup- 
pose that for a change, we approach the Mastern people in 
a less. prestunptious spirit, and honestly confessing that 
we know nothing at all of the beginning or end of Natur- 
al Law, ask them to help us to. find out what their forc- 
fathers knew ? ‘This has been the policy of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, and it has yielded valuable results already. 
Depend upon it, ladies and gentlemen, there are still 
* wise men inthe East,” aud the Occult Sciences are better 
worth studying than las hitherto been popularly supposed, 
(The lecture was loudly applauded and at the close, a 
vote of thanks was, upon the motion of Mr, Janes, Science 
Master iu the Colombo College, adopted.) 
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LAST INDIAN MATERIA MEDICA, 


Group HI General. alteratives and insensible blood 


depurants. 
CXXEEUEEUNU 
Sanskrit, Marathi. Lalin. 
Varuna aaa, qizg Creteva Roxburghii. 
Artagala Uc A 
Shigroo f ee "i a \ Moringa plerygusperma, 
Tankiree Sait Physalis Peruviana. 


í Asclepias geminata of 


Meshashriugee — iaa Adi | gymmenn Sylvestre 


Pootika qa Pongamia glabra, 
Agnimautlia HCH Prenna spinosa, 


ett Bat Ww | Barleria cerulica. 


Bairceyaka (2 f 
l Aa US oos 


varictics) 


Vimbi . discit ag Momordica monodelpha. 
Vasuka giz Wai (&s) Calotropis procera. 
Vashira AA fiq Pothos officinalis, 
Chitraka E Plumbago rosea, 
Shatavaree MATE, AAAS Asparagus racenosus. 
Bilwa ae Melo marmelos. 

Darbha 24 Saccharum cylindricum, 


í ieri (St 3- ] Solanumn trilobatum. 


Brihatee (2 s 
cdi) j * jaequini, 


varieties) L 


Plants classed in this group act through the blood, 
remove visceral congestious, relieve cerebral hyperemia 
and also internal or visseral inllammations, They thereby 
Improve the genera nutritive processes and prevent the 
formation of fat, 

Group. IV. Nervines or nervestonies and Hthontriptics 
(iere and egit). 
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Sanskrit, Marathi. Latin. 
Veeratarü ER UZI — Pentapteres Arjuna. 


Saliachara NE: Wax q ane ) Barleria lunvitoli 

(two varieties j qiclot y Awleria longitolia 

Darbha ad Saccharum cylindrica, 

atat Loranthius sp. / 

Ax: (aad | 
SUT PTT 


Vrikshadanee 


Coondra ite um 
Panto uliginosum, 


Kouslhia 37 J Poa eynosureides. 
Kasha $T Saechiwiunm spontaneum, 
Ashinabhedak garais Cychamen lederiefoltuin. 
Agniteuithit HEM Prenna spinosa, 

Morata HITS Clematis triloba. 
Vasuka aign, C TE Gidotropis procera, 
Vasheera "aq qao Pothos officinale, 
Sallooki u$&q vel Wrightia pubescens, 
Kooroontaka ïg Barleria prionitis. 
Pideevara FS FAG Nymplica sp. 
Kapota-vanka — atit Hydrocotyle Asiatica. 
Ashwatlunshtra Tea Asteracinitha longifolia, 


These are sail to. intluence the nervous. system and 
sume of them relieve dysuria or difficulty in passing urine. 
lhey were believed to dissolve urinary calculi also. 

Croup V. General alteratives like those. coutained in 
Group 111, 


$2 Talal q ew fqq. 


Suus vit, Marathi. Lalin, 
Salasara Wr ep Tectona grandis, 


Ajakarna CEST Tat 


CEDITST JA) 


Shorea robusta (?) 


Khadeera ác : Acacia catechu 
Kadaskindha THIS Chinnnoma zeylanica. 
Krameokia ati Acacia betel, — 
Bhoorjapatra RE] Q3 Betula Bhojpatra 
Meshashringee S141 Cyiimenia sylvestre. 
Tinish aE Dalbergia Oojeineusis. 
Chandana # (W18) FFA Sici myrtiloliun. 
Shisinlisapa fgraa Sesbania latilulia, 
Shirish inca Mimosa sirissi, 

Asin E CEU Semecarpus anaeaidleuni 
Dhava qs Conocarpus latifoltu. 
Arjum aa Pentapteres Arjan. 
Tala ae Borassus Habellilunuis, 
Naktunala EIE! Pongamia vlabra, 
Agar HIE Agallocha aquitaria, 
Kaleeyaka JIER Z7 Berberis Hveisun, 


Vegetables of this group ast as stinmkints of the 
general circulation and thereby relieve congestions, hey 
remove the tendency of the tissues. to dorm fat, and as 
most of them contain an astringent principle, they. relieve 
Huxes from mucous tissues, especially those of the iutes- 
tines, They exert also the remote action of. inlluencing 
the cutaneous circulation, 


Group Vl, "rue or primary aslringentsy (ERRE 3 wii). 


Nuuskrit, Marathi. dulin, 
Todhira EAB Symplocos raeeniosa, 
Palasha qzH Butea froidosa, 
Aslioca HUF donesia Asoc, 
Fanjee Wey Glorodlidlion niurtunatuur 
, VI fa M 
Katphala Eregi j Rms succediuieuin, 


( A red powder covering the 
7 


UST seeds ol an undeter- 
* 3$ : 
! minel plut, 


Elvilooka 
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mi! (ARNAT 5 
4q AISA | canta strictum. 
alata) 

fat 

Faq, EAA 


Salai 


Odina Wodier, 
Nanclen kadiiniba. 


Jingince 
Kadamba 


Remedies, derived from this group of vegetables, repress 
phlegm actively, acting as inniediate astringents, They 
also relieve congestions. and act as detergents of ulcers 
and suppurating surfaces; “They prove alse alexépharnde, 
acting as antidotes fo morbid poisons, counteracting the 
debilitating elleets of etiéte uidi and products.  “Phes 
were also. supposed: to purify and augment: the seminal 
seeretion in the male, and alter the uterine and vaginal 
secretions, 

Group VIL A further group ol general alteratives 
and blood depurants Phey aet like those of Group No. UI, 
but chiefly and notably as detergents, and skin alternatives, 
relieving congestions, acting as antizoolies and relieving 
skin diseases ond eruptions, 


AMAA A FINAR. 


Suns ril. Marathi. Latin, 
Arka K$ Calotropis gigantea, 
Alarka Riz" , procera 
Karanja, (two) — ( afa) j Pongamia glabra. 
varieties.) | i [ m spo? 
Jotishimatec HIS BLATT Celastrus paniculata. 


Mavooraka WAT iaa Celosia eristita, 


: ( ClerodeiwlIron infortimi- 
Bliurgee a | Tum, 
PAVIA, sq 
wart ATI 


hdra push pec Gloriosa superba, 


Kshudrasweta 


Mahasweta Hát, (art) 

Vrischikalce SU rasia imyolicrata. 
Alavana eS, 

Tapasa ignmaz Balanites Mevptiaca. 
Rasna IRAI Vanda Rosburghii. 


Group VIIL Remedies which counteract phlegm or re- 
lieve congestions, (BRET, TIDA Hm FEH). They arei— 


Sisi Marathi. Latin. 
Murs HAL ATH Deymon simctithi, 
Sweta surasa fatét Vitex Newunde, 
Fanijjaka "mdi Ocyiniinni soyatissintm, 
Avjaka SIT] Labiatplant. ? 
Jalatvina / d 
Sugandhaka DE! Pogostemon cevinoides, 
Suriookha TİZUITA 321 4 
Kalamata dizi Cynandropsis pentapeylla 
Kasamarda ZIZI Cassia sephora, 
Katphala FIRI Muricea sa pida. 
Burarsec CHAS Balsamodendroumytrhia 
Koolahal ? / 
Oondoorkarnecka 327 HAT Salvinia eucullata, 
Fangeec mif Clerodenidron inforonatum. 
Pracheebala ya strstr Flacourtia cataphiracta. 
Kakanachoe FIAT Solum nissim, 
Vishamooshtee FAVI Stryebnos nux vomica. 


Drugs of this group act as eordials and appetisers, and 
have the remate action of relieving congestions, coughs 
und difficulty of breathing, They also act as detergents 
vnd as vermifuges or insecticides, preventing the formation 
ot helminthoids, or internal parasites (they may, therefore, 
be termed antizooties and antizymoties.) : 


- ea 
IT US THE MAN WHO DERERMINES THE DIGNITY OF THE 


beeupation, nub the occupation: which measures the dig- 
ulty of the man 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS REPRE- 
SENTED BY MARTIN HAUG, PH, D. 
BRIEFED BY A PARSE THEOSOPILIST, 


The religious writings of the Parsees are known by the 
name of. Zend Avesta, They should more properly be 
designated Avesta-o-Zend, Avesta means the text, aud 
Zend means the commentary, When in the course of 
aves, the original text or Avesta became unintelligible, ow- 
ing to the language in which it was written ceasing to be 
the vernacular of the people, commentaries were written 
to explain it, And, similarly, when the luguage of the 
conmnentaries also ceased to be the vernacular, further 
Zend or the commentary of the first Zend was written, 
And now the words Avesta and Zend which meant the 
text and the commentary are appropriated as the 
names of the dengnages in whieh the text and the first 
commentary were written, The language of the later 
commentary is known under the name of the Pehlvi 
language, Avesta-o-Zend, therefore, means the writings 
in the A vesti and Zend languages. The religious writings, 
as they originally existed in the combined Avesta and 
Zend languages, were very voluminous, 

“Pliny reports. on the authority of Hermippos, the 
Greek philosopher. that Zoroaster composed two milhons 
of verses, aud ni Arabie historian, Abu Jaffer A ttavari, 
assures tus that Zoroaster’s writings comprised twelve 
thousand cow skins, i e, pareliments,” 

These writings consisted of twenty-one parts or Nosks, 
The names and the contents of these Noshs, as translated 
by Dr, Hang, are given below: 

Names and contents of the tent lone Nokes, 

|. Setudtar ov Setud Vashte (Zenl ctaiti-praise, wor- 
ship) comprised thirty-three chapters, containing the praise 
and worship of Vazafas or angels, 

2. Setudgar, twenty-two chapters, containing prayers 
and instructions to men about good actions, chiefly those 
called jédingoi, Vc, to indice another to assist. a fellow. 
MIRUA 

3 Vuhiste Ménthro, twenty-two chapters, treating of 
abstinence, piety, religion, qualities of Zoroaster, &e. 

KO Baalu, twenty-one chapters, containing an ex- 
planation of the religious duties, the orders and command- 
ments of God, and obedience of men, how to guard against 
hell and reach heaven, l 

5, Ddnehit, thirty-two chapters, containing the know- 
ledge of this and that world, the future fife, qualities of their 
inhabitants, the revelations of God, concerning heaven, 
earth, water, trees, fire, men and beasts: the resurrection 
of the dead aud the passing of the chéri. (the way to 
heaven). 

0 Nieder, Chitty-five: chapters, containing astronomy, 
geography, astrology, translated into Arabie, under the 
name Jonnfál, and known to the. Persimis by the mune 
of Fewamaz jan. 

Te Pajam, twenty-two chapters, treating of what food 
is allowed or prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in 
the other world for keeping six Gdhdnbies and the Far- 
re reagan, 

S. Nutushtas, titty chapters, (at the time of Alexander 
the Great, only thirteen were extant) treating of the differ- 
ent rates or heads in. the creation, such as. kings, high 
priests, ministers, and giving statements as to what species 
are. Ahuramazd’s and what Abrinan’s: there was besides a 
geographical scetion im it. 

9, Barish, sixty chapters, (thirteen. of whieh were 
only extant at the time of Alexander the Great) containing 
the code of laws for kings, governors, &c., workmanship of 
various kinds, the sin of lying. 

10. Aushsror, sixty chapters, (at Alexanders time 
fifteen only were extant) treating of metaphysies, natural 
philosophy, divinity, &e, 

Hl. Véstesp Nosk, sixty chapters (at. Alexander's time 
only ten were extant) on the reign of Gustasp und his con- 
version to the religion and its propagation by him through 
the world. 
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12. Khasht, twenty-two chapters, divided into 
six parts; Jirst, on the nature of the divine being, the 
Zoroastrian faith, the duties enjoined by it ; secondly, on 
obedience due to the king ; thirdly, on the reward for good 
actions in the other world, and how to be saved froin hell ; 
Jourthly, on the structure of the world, agriculture, botany, 
&c. ; fifthly, on the four classes of which a nation consists, 
viz, rulers, warriors, agriculturists, traders and workmen ; 
(the contents of the sixth division are left out.) 

13. Sfend, sixty chapters, on the miracles of Zoroas- 
ter and Géhdimbars, &c. 

l4. Jirasht, twenty-two chapters, on the human life, 
from the birth aud its end up to the day of resurrec- 
tion, on the causes of man’s birth, why some are born in 
wealth, others in poverty. 

15. Buyhan Yesht, seventeen chapters, containing the 
praise of high angels like men. 

16. Nuydrum, fifty-four chapters, code of law, stating 
what is allowed and what prohibited. 

17. Aspurum, sixty-four chapters on medicine, astro- 
nomy, midwifery, &c. 

18. Drasrujad, sixty-five chapters, on the marriages 
between the nearest relatives (called hhvetukdah), zoolo- 
gy, and treatment of animals. 

19. slskdrum, fifty-two chapters, treating of the civil 
and criminal law ; of the boundaries of the country, of the 
resurrection, 


20. Vendidad, twenty-two chapters, on the removal of 
uncleanliness of every description from which great defects 
arise in the world, 


21. Hádukht, thirty chapters, on the creation, its won- 
ders, structure, &c. 


All the Nosks are not at present in the possession of 
the Parsecs. Most or rather the largest portion of these 
writings has been destroyed, and it is the belief of the 
Zoroastrians that they were destroyed by Alexander 
ut the time of his invasion and conquest of Persia, 
This opinion is confirmed by the accounts given by 
classical writers. " We find,” says Dr. Haug, “ from 
Diodorus and Curtius that Alexander really did burn the 
citadel at Persepolis, iu a drunken frolic, at the instiga- 
tion of the Athenian courtesan Thais, and in revenge 
for the destruction of Greek temples by Xerxes.” With 
the destruction of the palace must have been destroyed 
the sacred books kept in the Royal archives. During 
the 550 years of Macedonian and Parthian supremacy 
which followed Alexanders conquest, it is said that Zo- 
roastrianisin had fallen into neglect, and as a natural 
consequence. much of the Zoroastrian literature was lost 
during this period, Whatever may have been the cause, 
this is the fact, that at the Sassanian period, when tlie 
revival of the Zoroastrian religion took place, the largest 
bulk of the sacred writings was gone and only a verv 
small portion and that too, except the Vendidád, in a frag- 
mentary state was left. These fragments, the learned 
men of the Sassanian period put together according to 
their understanding to make something like a consis- 
tent whole, and to explain. them, wrote commentaries in 
Pelilvi, which was the vernacular of the time. The 
portions thus preserved and brought together and now 
extant with the Parsces, are Yasna (Izeshne), Visporatu 
(Visparad), Vendidád, Yashts, Hadokht, Vistasp Nosk, 
Afringan, Niayish, Gah, some miscellaneous. fragments 
and the Sirozah (thirty days) or calendar. 

The common opinion of the Zoroastrians ascribed all 
the above-named portions as well as the twenty-one Nosks 
in their entirety to the authorship of Zoroaster. Modern 
philology las, however, now established beyond doubt, 
by means of the difference in language, and where the 
language is the same, by the difference in style, that these 
writings were the productions of different persons and 
brought into existence at different times. 

Thus the language in which the writings exist has be- 
coine the indicator of the periods of their composition and 
of theirauthorship, According to this test, the oldest of 
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the writings now in existence are the five Gathis,* which 
were embodied in the “ Yasna,” and which with the 
exception of some few passages are ascribed to Zarathu- 
stra himself. 

Some portion of the remaining “ Yasna” contains the 
prayers very well-known to Zoroastrians, viz, " Yatha- 
Alhu-verio," * Ashem-Vohu,” and “ Yangeh-Hátám." These 
small prayers are declared to have been even older than 
the Gathis themselves, 

Alter the Gathis, the next in the order of antiquity are 
the following pieces, viz., “ Vendidad,” " Yasna,” (excepting 
the Gáthás and three older prayers) more particularly 
called *Izeshne," * Hadokht,” “Visparad,” * Yashts," “ Afrin- 
gan "* Nyaish,” * Gah,” * Siroza ;" other fragments follow 
which are collected together under the nine of * Khor- 
deh Avesta,” and are meant to be recited in daily prayer. 
These are composed by selecting and putting together as 
scemed best to the Dastoors (or high priests) of the Sas- 
sanjan period, passages from the writings preserved to 
them, In all the writings, whether Avesta or Zend, the 
religion taught by Zoroaster, is called at all the various 
places, by the name of the * Mazliasni" religion, and the 
professors of it, are called the “ Magdiasnians,” from “ Maz- 
da" the most wise, and “ Yasna,” to worship, 

Mr. K. R. Kama, who is the best authority on this 
subjectin India,shows in his * Lifeof Zarathustra,"—a work 
very valuable for its great learning, research and scope— 
that several times previous to the adveut of Zarathustra, 
there was preached the religion of one true God, against 
the prevalent irreligion and polytheism ; and the move- 
ment at each time is mentioned in the Avesta, under 
the name of “© Mazdiasni religion.” ‘Thus the Mazdiasni 
religion, i. e, the religion of the one true God—Mazda, the 
most wise—was in existence among the Persians, even Dbe- 
fore Zarathustra; and he appeared in the character of a 
reviver or reformer, His teachings, as distinguished from 
those which preceded him and which he adopted, are 
known by the name of Mazdiasni Zarathusti religion. In 
one prayer where the true believer confesses his faith, he 
says “Jasa mé avanghe Mazda, Mazdiasno ahine, Mazdiasno 
Zarathustris," meaning * Help me, O Mazda, bam a Maz- 
diasnian, a Mazdiasnian through Zoroaster.” 

Thus, the nune Mazdiasni borne by the religion taught 
by Zarathustra, as well as by the movements which pre- 
ceded him, indicates that all these teachings were mono- 
theistic, or the religion thus preached at different tines, 
and consummated by Zarathustra, was monotheisin, 

We thus arrive at the question whether as the name 
implies the religion is really monotheism or dualisin, or a 
worship in which monotheism, dualism and. the worship 
of angels, the sun, moon and stars, fire and water, ke, are 
confusedly intermingled, 

Dr. Haug says—* That Zarathustra’s theology was 
mainly based on monotheism, one may casily ascertain 
from the -Gathis, chiefly from the second, Zarathustra 
+Spitama’s conception of Ahurmazd as Supreme Being is 
perfectly identical with the notion of Elohinn (God) or 
Jehovah, which we find in the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, Ahurmazd is called. by him, the creator of earthly 
and spiritual life, the lord of the whole universe at whose 
hands are all the creatures, He is the light and the 
source of light, he is the wisdom and intellect, &c., &c." 

Let us see what a direct examination of the Gáthás 
themselves tells us. Of all the sacred writings, the Gáthás 
being the portions ascribed to Zarathustra himself, infor- 
mation as to the basis and essence of the Zoroastrian faith 
ought to be sought im them. The other portions of the 
sacred writings caine Into existeuce some ages afterwards, 
and if there is any difference between them and what is 


* Tho names of these Gáthás are (1) Gátlit Abunavati, (2) Gítliá Ustvati, 
(3) Gathá Sponto-anainyush, (4) Gátbhá Vohu-Khshathbren, (6) Gátbá Vahish- 
uistis. Guth’ means a song, a bymn. 


tb Spot means the family of Spitama. It is the opinion of some that 
Zarathustra was tlie common name applicd to high priests, and that, theres 
fore, Zarathustra who first taught the religion, which boars his nino is dise 
tinguished in several places in the Avesta as Zarathustra Spitama, io., Zaras 
thustra of the family of Spitama. 
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taught in the Gáthás, the latter certainly are more to be 
relied upon as revealing the real nature of the faith 
which Zarathustra Spitama taught. The language of 
the Gáthás is most difficult. to understand, Unfortunate- 
ly the great European scholars, notwithstanding all their 
labours, have not yet. been able to give a translation 
which can be accepted as final and satisfactory. More or 
less successful efforts. have been made to arrive at the 
tene sense of the Gáthás, and the translation of Dr. Hiang, 
reconinended by the high authority of his name, may be 
accepted as the best that is available at present, Every 
verse of the Gáthás, as given in Dr. Tang's translation, 
bears unnistakeable evidence as to the te achings of Zara- 
a being pre-emivently monotheistic. A few of these 
verses ave given below. 

Jl. T will now tell you who are assembled here, the 
wise s sayings of the most wise, the praises of the living 
God, and the songs of the good spirit, the subline truth 
which 1 sce aising out of tlieuo sacred: fames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature 
contemplate the beams of fire with à most pions mind ! 
Every one, both men and women, ought to-day to 
choose his creed, Ye, altspiug of reiiownod ancestors, 
awake to agree with ns (i e, to approve of my lore to 
he delivered to you at this moment). 

9. ‘Thus let us be such as help tho life of the fature. 
The wise living spirits are the greatest supporters of it, 
The prudent man wishes only to be there where wisdom 
is at home, 

LL "Therefore: perform ye the commandments, which 
pronounced by the wise (God) himself, have been given to 
inankind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, 
but prosperity to the believer jn the tenth; they are the 
fountain of happiness. 

S. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of the 
truth, the Creator of life, who manifests his life in his 
works, then I knew Thee to be the primeval spirit, Thou 
Wise, so high in the mind as to create the world, and the 
Father of the Good. Mind. 

33. 2, Who are opposed in their thoughts, words 
and actions to the wicked and think of the welfare of the 
creation, their efforts will be crowned with success rough 
the merey of Ahura Mazda. 

34. 1. Immortality, truth, wealth, health, all these 
gifts to be granted in consequence of (pious) actions, 
words and worshipping to those men (who pray here), are 
plentiful in thy possession, Ahura Mazda : 

Blessed is he, blessed are all men; to whom the Living 
Wise God of His Own Command should graut those two 
everlasting powers (wholesomeness and immortality). For 
this very good, T beseech Thee, Ahura Mazda ; mayest 
thou throngh thy angel of piety (Armaiti) give me happi- 
ness, the good, true things, and the possession of the good 
mind, 

2. I believe Thee to be the Best Being of all, the 
Source of Light for the world. Everybody shall choose 
Thee, (believe i iu Thee) as the Source of Light, Thee, Thee, 
Holiest Spirit, Mazda ? Thou ereatest all good, true things 
by means of the power of ‘Thy ¢ ood Mind: at any time, and 
promisest us (who believe in Thee) a long lite. 

i5. Thus I believed in Thee, Thou. Holy One, Thou 
Living Wise. There he came to me with the good mind. 
May the greatest happiness brightly blaze out of these 
flames ; may the number of the worshippers of the liar 
(bad spirit) diminish ; may all those (that are present) 
address themselves to the Shoshiants.* 

S, Him whom I desire to worship and celebrate with 
my hywmns, £ beheld just now with my eyes, him who 
knows the truth, him, the living wise as the source of 


* Shoshinds ix the name given to those, whe advanced the Muzdiasni 
religion before Zarathustra, who also is called ono of the Shoshiants, De, 
Mane translates this word, as meaning ** fire priest? from the root | such" 
to burn ; according to Mr. K R. Kama f" such?" mems to give light,” 
© te enlighten” and Shoshiants were those who enlightened the people in the 
truo religion, That the latter is the right meaning is confirmed by the 
word “ Shoshians” which is tbu name given to those, whom according to 


| tradition the Parsces expect in the future to revive the Mazliasui religion. 


For pereons with that mission '** Shoshians is an appropriate name when it 
means “ those who enlighten,” and not when it means fire-pricsts, 
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the good mind, the good action and the good word, So 
let us put down our “gifts of praise in the dwelling-place 
of the heavenly singers 

1, To what country shall I go? Where shall I take 
my refuge ? What country is sheltering the master (Zara- 
thustra) “and his companion ? None of the servants pays 
reverence to ine, not the wicked rulers of the country. 
How shall J worship Thee further, Ahura Mazda ? 

2. I know that I am helpless, look at me, being 
amongst few nien, for | have few men (I have lost, my 
followers or they have left me) ; I implore Thee weeping, 
Thou, Ahura Mazda, who grantest happiness as a friend 
gives a present to his friend. The good of tbe mind is thy 
possession, ‘Thou True. 

As regards the se-called dualism of the Zoroastrian 
doctrines. Dr. Haug writes as follows :—“ The opinion 
so generally entertained now, that, Zarathustra was preach- 
ing Dualisin, that is to say, the supposition of two origi- 
nal independent spirits, a good and a bid onc, utterly dis- 
tinet from cach other and one counteracting the creation 
of the other, is owing to a confusion of his philosophy with 
his theology. Having arrived at the grand idea of the 
unity and the indivi isibility of the Supreme Being, he’ 
undertook to solve the great problem which has engaged 
the attention of so many wise men of antiquity and even 
of modern times, viz, how are the imperfections discover- 
able in the world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness 
and baseness, compatible with the goodness, holiness and 
justice of God. This great thinker of so remote an anti- 
quity solved the difficult question, philosophically by 
the supposition of two primeval causes which, though 
different, were united, and produced the work! of the 
material things as well as. that of the spirit; which doc- 
trine may best be learnt from Yas, XXX. 

“The one who produced the reality 
Vohu-mano “the good mingd,” the other through whom 
the ‘non-reality” Plajyaiti) originated, bears the name 
Abo-meno, * the naught mind,” AT good, true and per- 
fect things which fall under. the category of “ reality” are 
the productions of the “ good mind,” while all that is bad 
and delusive belonging to the sphere of “ non- reality” is 
traced to the “naught mind,” They are the two moving 

enses in the Universe, united from beginning, and, there- 
(ure called © twins" (yema—Sans, Yaman). They are 
spread laa im Ahura Mazda as well as m men, 

“These two primeval principles, if at ha to be united 
in Ahura Mazda himself, are not. ealled Vohw-meno and 
Ako-mano, but Spento- Vi that is, Ge or holy 
spirit and a bigrosinenyush, i. e, dark spirit. That Angro- 
mainyush is no separate being opposed to Ahura Mazila is 
unmistakeably to be gathered from Yas, XIX, where Ahu- 
ra Mazda is mentioning his two spirits who are inherent in 
his own nature, and are in other passages (Yas, 57) dis- 
tinctly called the “two creators” and “ the two masters" 
(páíyu) And, indeed, we never find  Angro- mainyush" 
mentioned as a constant, opponent to Ahura Mazda in the 
Gáthás, as is the case in Inter writings, The evil against 
which Alia Mazda and all good men are fighting, is 


walled, drukhsh “destruction” or “lie? which is nothing 
The same expression 


but a personification of the Deras, 

for the " evil” spread in the world we find in the Persian 
cimeiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no opponent of 
Alia Mazda, like Angro-mainyush, is ever mentioned. 
God (Ahura Mazda) in ‘the rock records of King Darius, is 
only one, as Jehovah, in the old Testament, baving no 
adversary whonsoever,” 

All these attempts at explanation show but more forci- 
bly the difficulty of solving the question, what is Zoroas- 
trianism ? All the passages in which Ahura Mazda, and 
the two spirits—" Vohu-mano,” aad Ako-mano," or 
“ Spento-mainyush” and “ Angro-mainyush,”—are spoken 
ef, seem to be fraught with immense mystic meaning. 
Great, learning and abou have been expended in de- 
ciphering these ancient writings, but the result of all 
this has been to show more and more clearly that there 
is something within and something beyond which is not 

caught hold of, Al that has as yet been said or written 


gaya) is called 
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on the subject, has not succeeded in uniting the separate 
parts into a consistent. whole, and what is the essence of 
Zoroastrianisin is yet an unsettled question, It is, indeed, 
sad ifthe means of solving this difficulty are lost to the 
world altogether, and equally sad if the solution is to be 
deferred long beyond our time, 


oen tdg on 
"SPIBIT" PRANKS INTRA CAUCASUS. 


“Verily... ‘Truth is often stronger than fiction !” 


Some three months ago, the Yankee-lrish editor of 
an unimportant, third-class Anglo-Indian paper, in a fit, 
apparently of delirium tremens, with abuse aud low slan- 
der, called us a “ Spiritualist” The epithet: was thrown 
into our teeth under the evident impression that, iu the 
eyes of the sceptical publie, at least, it would overwheli us, 
The mark was inissed that time. 1f, to believe in the reality 
of mmberless phenomena, produced for long years under 
our own eyes, in almost every country, and under the most 
satisfactory test conditions, precluding all possibility. of 
trickery, constitutes one a “ Spiritualist,” then in com- 
pany with a host of the most eminent men of. lewning, 
we plead guilty. But if, ou the other hand, we take Web- 
ster’s definition that a Spiritualist is “one who believes 
in direct intercourse with departed spirits, through the 
agency of persons called mediums” then it wasa stupid 
blunder that the editor committed, Whether rightly or 
wrongly, we do not attribute the phenomena we believe 
in to the agency of 7 spirits" that aro tho souls of the de- 
parted. This is not the occasion to. exponud our personal 
theory, Mov, to begin, thore are but few Spiritualists 
who are unacquainted with it ;and our present, object 
being to draw the attention of every sensible person to 
just such phenomena as the orthodox Spiritualists attri- 
bute to spirits, it matters little to whatever eause We 
personally may attribute them, Earnest and indomitable 
searchers after truth, and wanting only the Truri, none 
of us, Theosophists, claim infallibility or set ourselves to 
dogmatising, We are no sectarians, and most of us, if 
not all, are honestly open. to. conviction, Let any one 
prove to us an alleged fact to be really one, and we are 
willing to accept it às. à dogma any day. Having said so 
much, we may add, with the perinission. of the persou 
vouchsating for the strange phenomena hereinafter. de- 
scribed, that the writer is our own sister, Madame V. P. 
de Jelihotsky, of Titlis (Russian Caucasus), one of the 
most truthful women we have ever known, and a great 
sceptic upon such matters for long years, But the weird 
experience being her own, and all the facts but one hav- 
ing happened under her very eyes, she did not hesi- 
tate to state them, She isa Spiritualist, Had they been 
stated to us by any other person, we would, to say the 
least, have accepted them with the greatest hesitancy, and 
ten to one would have “killed” the letter, As it is, we 
publish it in full.—Ep. i 


Auxious to fulfil iy promise, I devote this letter cu- 
tirely to Spiritualism and its manifestations in our old 
city. As to explaining these phenomena, 1 must decline 
the task altogether. 

Of facts there is such an abundance, that T am at a loss 
with which to begin, Hence, according to our Russian 
impolite custom, T will begin by speaking of myself. 
Table-turning Hourishes among us, at present, in a most 
uuaceountable way. Of late it has become more distin- 
guished for the manifestations. of its physical, brutal 
rather than intellectual foree. The answers given by the 
tables ind their arguments are weak and often meudacious, 
but fancy, they have now taken to fying about the rooms ! 
Yes, to literally tiying. Upsetting itself upside down on 
the floor, our table hardly touched begins to jump of itself 
un the sofas, flying on top of other tables, on the side- 
board, beds and other furniture; and in its flight. back 
turns sommersets in the air in returning to its original 
position, ‘This seems su wildly fantastic, that were it uot 
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for the absurdity of the notion, I might be half willing to 
believe that it is ourselves, who were cheating, and turned 
and threw them about the room: ‘Two days ayo, at the 
house of Madame Babacf, a very heavy family dining-table 
at which we had just had our tea, began. to dance and fly 
about, jumping on every bit of furniture in the dining- 
room, until, owing to the supplications of Wladimir, 
Popof's youngest. brother, who saw something terrific in 
these proceedings, we were forced to desist, 

L must tell you that this Popof family is a very extraor- 
dinary one; extraordinary, inasmuch as the most. weird 
and anaccountable phenomena, visions and manifestations 
have for years taken place among its members, They have 
in uncle, alive to. this day, and who resides at Odessa, a 
marine officer, named Tvorogot, Many years ago, he fell 
intu a lethargy and was pronounced by the doctors dead. 
The priests had come, and were already chanting the funeral 
service over his dead body whieh lay in a cofin, and the 
undertaker was ready to place it on the hearse, ‘The poor 
Man who, though unable to manifest a sign of life, heard 
and realized everything that was taking place around 
hin, feeling that he was lost, then made a supreme efort 
and ina last. desperate, though to others inaudible, cry 
called to his God for help. At the same instant his right 
hand was lifted up by some supernatural power and made 
to strike a heavy blow against the cotin lid... The thiunp 
was heard by all, and the coftin immediately opened, But 
the man inside it seemed as dead as ever ; and, were it 
not for the resolute protest of his old. aunt would have 
been buried nevertheless. As it was he was left to stand 
with the coffin opened for several days longer when, tinal- 
ly, at the end of the fitth day he revived, Hoe lived after 
that for twenty-five yours more 1. Mr. Popof tlie father of 
the fanily, who are onr friends, saw his load father several 
times, and described him aceurately.— Mis own sister lived 
unto the last day of her life in a world of wonders and vi- 
sions, One instance At the death of Madame Nelidof, 
her life-long friend, old. Mrs; Popof used to visit the chapel 
inthe Nelidof palace at Kaarsk (where they lived) for 
the sole purpose of having there interviews. with her de- 
ceased friend 2. More. than that; it is the firm belief of 
the whole town, that even. after her death, Mis. Nelidot, 
who was renowned for her holiness and piety, used to 
regularly and daily appear in the old chapel, where she 
had worshipped during ber life, and there, approaching 
the image of the Saviour, pray as if she were alive ! The 
old gentieman, Mr. A. Popof, assured me anost solemnly, 
that many persons of his own family as well as the ehil- 
dren of the deceased had seen her phantom in prayer ; 
among others, Mrs; Nelidol’s daughter who was uiarried 
to the Count Kleinmichel.® And now, to my own ex- 
perience with this strange finily. ; 

Their son, Volodya, a school-boy of fifteen, is just re- 
covering from an illness of the most dangerous character, 
An abscess had formed in his lungs which, when burst, dis- 
charged an enormous. quantity of. purulent matter; even 
now—that is, after more than two mouths,—the discharge 
continues night and day into a vessel, through a tube set 
in the wound made by the operation, This boy it was 
who supplicated us to give up our conmiunications through 
the table, assuring us most solemuly that dhe agency at work 
was very, very bad ; that it was dangerous for all of ns. I 
willingly believe what the boy says, ind will. tell yon why, 
The fact is that the poor lad had been during a whole fort- 
night given up by the best. doctors. ‘There was uo hope 
for him, especially after the cruel operation, le was so 
weak that he had to be gently turned from one side to the 
other on a pair of sheets, and was unable even to raise a 
hand. Suddenly, atter a fortnight of agony, when bis last 
breath was expeeted every minute, he awoke quite bright 
and firmly declared to every one of the finnily that le was 
mow saved and that froni Ghat day he would be placed un- 
der the care of another doctor, who would. treat hin by 
a method of his own. At night, he called to his mother 
to bring a saucer of olive oil, and a glass of red wine, and 


* All these are historical and well-known names among the Russian 
aristocracy. 
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bale her ‘lace both on the stand near his bed, together 
with a wax-light taper. He next implored his mother in the 
most supplicating terms. in ease he should be asleep, to 
awake him precisely at 2 A. M, and then go and leave the 
room, He assured her that his very life depended on the 
stifet performance of this programme, and begged of her, 
moreover, not to question him atthe time. The boy had 
been on. the very verge of death for over three weeks. 
As a matter of course, fhe mother promised everything he 
liked, but mistaking the whole thing for fever delirium, 
concluded to tell him it was two, at whatever other hour 
he might awake, and never for one moment lose sight of 
him. The boy fell asleep carly in. the evening, and. slept 
soundly and calmly as he had never slept since his. illness. 
His mother sat near hin, watehing him as usual ; and 
waiting for her sister, who came usually to relieve her at 
3 o'clock. Suddenly—it needed but one minute to two, 
Volodya—bear in mind, that the boy was lying. then 
motionless, and that he never could move a musele with- 
outa fearful pain in his operated side and suffocation in 
his diseased Jungs—Volodya awoke, and sittive up in bed 
lowered hoth his legs to the floor and loudly called his 
mother, who had been half dozing, She started. to her 
fect, hardly believing her eyes ; her Volodya was hurried- 
ly snatching off his nieht doties shirt and all....... Then 
in a solemn whisper, he began supplicating her again to 
away, to leave him alone for a few minutes, 
repeating again that his life was involved in her obeying 
lis prayer. She pretended to leave the room but. hid her- 
self behind the sereens near the door, She told me that. 
she now distinetly heard her son conversing with some 
invisible Presence as if answering questions—to her- 
self inaudible ; and. that he ended by loudly. repeating : 
prayer, in whieh the words—* L believe, O Mighty Lord, 
I believe in Thy sole help, and that ‘Thine hand alone will 
eure. me FL. were incessantly uttered, And, then, again 
this sentence : “These ligatures will fall off at Thy will... 
Thou wilt help me, and they will fasten themselves again 
on the wound by Thy order 7 Upon hearing this, the 
mother felt mortally frightened, lest her son should smatch 
away the bandages and the siphon introduced into the 
gaping wound, and was ready to rush to him, when through 
n erack in the screen she happened to cateh sight of her 
son. She saw him sitting bent down and motionless upon 
the side of his bed, in such a posture, as if he were allow- 
ing some one to be examining his operated side, and mut- 
tering prayers and making signs of the cross all the while, 
Ina few moments, the boy “straightened himself up, put 
on hia shirt himself, (he is unable to do as much even now, 
atter a lapse of six weeks ) fixed his eyes upon the ceil- 
ing, once more made the sign of the cross, and laid back ou 
hjs pillow....Then the mother cautiously appreaehed him 
and, not daring to offer him any question upon. the mys- 
terious event, simply enquired whether he needed any- 
thing more. 

“What more can T. need, now,” answered. the boy with 
an ecstatic smile, " now, when God himself anointed my 
wound and promised to cure me ?" 

From that night forward all idea of death—an idea 
which had never abandoned him since his sickness, and to 
which he had been fully resigned—left hin, 

Twice more, in all three. times, he had. the mysterious 
visit and now to the great disgust of the physicians, he is 
beyond all immediate danger. 

Yesterday I went to see hin and had a long talk with 
the boy. He told me that in each instance, he had been 
forewarned in his dreams of the forthcoming visit and 
vision of the Presence, that cured him ; after that, at the 
appointed hour, the ceiling seemed to T over his couch, 
a divine luminous light radiated from it, and God Him- 
self descended and anointed him vili: ‘the holy oils— 
(showing me how He did it) But that which God had 
told him he imparted to no one but to his mother, assur- 
ing me that such were "His orders.” Nothing can shake the 
boy's firm conviction that it was not the doctor but the 
“ Lord Sabbaoth,” himself, as he ealls the vision—wlio 
cured him, And I, without any hesitation whatever, firm- 
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ly believe in the reality of the vision, and would wish 
that the whole world. should learn and know that among 
many absurd and meaningless phenomena there are such 
happy manifestations, which, in any opinion, contain a 
world of suggestive meaning and a grand consolation for us, 
poor helpless. sinners crushed under the burden of sins, 
doubts and other woes and sorrows | 

There isa certain house here, at Tiflis, near the Moosh- 
taid garden, long since deserted on account of its repu- 
tation of being ‘haunted, This winter, a strong rumour 
was suddenly spread about the town that phenomena of the 
most infernal character took place there nightly, The 
soldiers living opposite this house were constantly ‘startled 
in their barracks, by a fearful noise of thundering thumps 
in it, as though many persons were engaged in pulling 
down the roof and walls and scattering the fraginents 
all over, These rumours grew so wild that a sailor 
of educated and det ermined men began to form in parties 
and visit it at nights with the iulontion of investigating 
them. One company of such fearless visitors was com- 
posed of several professors and students, —Messre. Hadlin, 
Professor of Languages, and Bokey, of Natural Sciences, 
being among the number. These were the most deter- 
mined and zealous of all investigators, and it is from- 
these sceptical gentlemen that I have the details, Daily 
with the first. “approach of twilight the whole building 
began to tremble, as if it were going to fall. to pieces, 
A most appalling din and unearthly ghostly noises shook 
the house to its foundations, Large pieces of plaster 
and timber fell in a shower from the ceilings, and sand, 
shingle and even. rocks. pelted the visitors upon their 
aniv vail; Some one of those who had visited the haunted 
place previously, had warned our friends not to take their 
watches with them as they invariably got spoilt from 
the first moment of their appearance. Anxious to note 
the time and having determined to pass there the whole 
night, a Mr, Stadlin had once taken with him an alarm 
clock which npon entering he placed on the window sill. 
Jefove the eyes of the whole party, the clock began imme- 
diately to strike, whirr and rumble, whirled round. and 
round. on its place, and suddenly burst into small frag- 
ments, It was as if some one had made a mine in it, 
loaded it with powder and then touched it off, Tn 
answer to the sand and gravel showering on his head, 
Professor Bokey began to fire his revolver, But the bul- 
lets, after going to “the distance of three or four yards 
harmlessly { foll to the ground, suggesting the idea of 
a hand catching them in their flight and then “throwing them 
down, One of the party offered to examine the invisible 
host as to. their erudition, and with this object in view, 
drew on the wall some geometrical figures; another one 
wrote problems, and loudly asked "the powers that. be" 
to solve them, leaving in the room for this purpose a few 
pencils. ‘These, so long as the hae ae remained in the 
room, lay quiet; but, upon their leaving the room to repair 
to an adjoining apartinent to try some other experi- 
ment, and then returning they found the wall perfectly 
clean, and every one of their formulas and figures fruens- 
Then a variety of ‘experiments 
was begun. Diverse objects being placed in a corner, the 
party lett the room shutting the door after them, and upon 
their return found them in quite another place. Having 
driven a large nail into one of the walls it was found 
without the least noise of a haminer being heard, —immedi- 
ately driven into the opposite wall : and no signs left of a 
hole in the first one. The most curious feature of the in- 
vestigation is the one that forcibly brought it to an end, 
Remarking the various detachments of inysterious-looking 
men stealing nightly into the haunted house, and, mistaking 
them for political conspirators,—Nihilists—the police made 
a raid one fine night, and catching all of them on the spot, 
arrested every one of the erudite investigators, and took 
them to the police station! Vain was it for our peda- 
gogues to protest ; useless the explanations offered by them 
to the severe. guardians of publie security in favour of 
the theory of the fourth dimension of space! The police, 
sure that they had discovered a new infernal plot, would 
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listen. to no excuses. This event created a great sensa- 
tion and laugh about the town, Every door and window of 
the haunted house was securely nailed and all entrance 
into it made impossible. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions the noises and disturbances inside are still going 
on inside as lively as ever...... 

A high-born lady of Russia, the Countess P * * lost 
her husband lately at Berlin, and she and her family were 
disconsolate. The widow passed her days and nights weep- 
ing and lamenting over her fate, One Tne day, the ser- 
vant announces to her the visit of an American gentleman, 
He had just arrived at Berlin and sought a personal. in- 
terview upon some business of the highest importance to 
the lady. At first she refused to see hiin, as she had con- 
stantly done, even with her best friends, Then he sent 
word that the business concerned her late husband, from 
whom he had a message for her, Then he was admitted 
into her room, She saw a good-looking, gentlemanly 
Saxon, who in order, he remarked, that she might not 
suspect his good faith, showed her his passports. He 
then proceeded to tell her that he was a “ medium,"* who 
had come to Europe on business, concerning an inheritance, 
which business had led him to visit one of the Berlin 
burial-grounds, Tt is there that he had made her late 
husband's. acquaintance. He, the dead iin, had asked 
him to visit his widow, and beg her not to be so despondent 
and miserable, as her grief was the only impediment to 
his bliss. ‘That he felt far better and happier now, than 
he had ever felt before, being now delivered ot his frail 
body which had caused him so much suffering. The 
Countess stared at the medium, and felt. firmly convinced 
that she had to deal with a lunatic. But. the American 
determined to convince her, set to describing the deceased 
Count’s appearance tothe minutest details, even to the dress 
he had been buried in; and then she believed. Besides 
that, he informed her that her husband wanted her to 
know that certain documents which she would very soon 
need. ina forthcoming law-suit for his inheritance, had 
been concealed by himn in the house upon one of their 
estates. ‘They were hidden ina certain desk in a certain 
room and in a peeuliar-looking note-book. The informa- 
tion proved perfectly correct, and beeame in tine of the 
greatest. importance to the Countess, as the liw-sult took 
place as prophesied, and she easily won it. ‘These are the 
tacts. 


————.-—-——.- 
THE GESTURE-SPELCH OF MANKIND. 


Iu the Tueosopuis of March last, we noticed a paper 
read before the American Association for the advance- 
ment of Science by Colonel Garrick Mallery of the United 


States Army, and attached to the Bureau of Ethnology of 


the Smithsonian [nstitution, upon the Sign Language of 
the North American Indians, We have now received a 
nore extensive work by the same author issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution, entitled “Introduction to. the 
study of Sign. Language among the North American 1n- 
dians as illustrating the Gesture-Speech of Mankind,” 
in which the signs of the American aborigines are examin- 
ed in. suggested comparison with those of other tribes of 
men throughout the world and with the natural, as dis- 
tinet from the conventional, gesture-expressions of deat 
mutes, The scope of the work is uscful in clucidating the 
evolution. of articulate speech, the radicals of languages, 
the forms of alphabets and syllabaries and the pietographis 
which preceded the latter, The present production is not, 
however, final, only professing to be an exposition of the 
gesture-speech of man sufficient to. excite Interest. and 
invite correspondence, to indicate desirable points and 
modes of observation, and to give notice of some facilities 
provided for description and illustration, The final pub- 
lication, to be issued by the Smithsonian Institution will 
mainly consist of a collation, in the form ofa vocabulary, of 

* We would be happy to learn the mame of this American medium, Can 
any one tell !. Eb, 
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all authentic signs, including signals made at a distance, 
with their description, as also that of any specially asso- 
ciated facial expression, set forth in language intended to 
be so clear, illustrations being added when necessary, that 
they can be reproduced by the reader, The deseriptions 
contributed, as also'the explanation or conception occurring 
to or ascertained by the contributors, will be given in 
their own words, with their own illustrations when furnish- 
ed or when they ean be designed. from written descrip- 
tions, and always with individual eredit as well as respousi- 
bility. 

To obtain. the collaboration requested, a uumber of co- 
pies of the © Introduction" with separato sheets of. forms 
to facilitate both verbal and figured description, have been 
placed in the hands of Colonel Olcott for distribution to 
scholars and observers in the East who may be willing to 
assist in a study important for philology and anthropology 
in general, ‘The efforts at expression of all. savage or 
barbarian tribes, when bronght into contact with other 
bodies of nen not speaking an oral. language common to 
both, should in theory resemble the devices of the Ameri- 
ean Indians, ‘They are. not, however, shown by any pub- 
lished works to prevail among many of the tribes of men 
in Asia, African, and Oceanica in the sume manner as 
known amoug those of North and also of South America, 
but logically should be found in all distriets where uncivi- 
lized inhabitants of the same territory me separated by 
many linguistic divisions, Such signs may be, first, un- 
connected with existing oral language, aud used between 
people of different districts whose diversities of dialect 
prevent oral communication, or may consist of gestures, 
emotional or not, which are only noticed in oratory or im- 
passioned conversation, and possibly are survivals of a 
former gesture-language ; secondly, may be used to explain 
or aceentuate the words of ordinary speech ; and, thirdly, 
both these classes of gestures may be examined philologically 
to trace their possible connection with the radicals of 
speceh, syllabaries and ideographic characters in general, 
Different classes of collaborators are necessary for these 
divisions of the subject. 

While the author iu modest terms proposes to do no 
imore than put forth inquiries and suggestions, he pea 
much that is both new aud highly interesting, au makes 
a valuable contribution to science. He dwells tirst upon 
the practical value of the sign language both in com- 
munication with living tribes and tor the interpretation of 
native pieture writing, “ the sole form of aboriginal re- 
cords, the impress upon bark, skins, or rocks of the evanes- 
cent air pictures which in pigment or carving preserve 
their skeleton outline.” The next chapter treats of the 
origin and extent of the gesture-speech, holding that the 
latter preceded articulate language in importance, which 
remained rudimentary long after gesture had become au 
art. The preponderance of authority is to the effect that 
man, When in possession of all his faeulties, did not make 
a deliberate choice between voice and gesture, both being 
originally instinctive, as both are now ; and there never 
was i time when one was used. to the exchision of tlie 
other. With the voice he at first imitated the few sounds 
of nature, while with gesture he exhibited actions, motions, 
positions, forms, dimensions, directions, distances, and 
their derivatives, Tt is cnough to admit that the connec- 
tion between them was so. early and intimate that the 
gestures, in the wide sense of presenting ideas under phy- 
sical forms, had a formative effect upon many words ; that 
they exhibit the earliest. condition of the human mind ; 
are traced from the remotest antiquity among all peoples 
possessing records, and are universally prevalent in the 
savage stage of social evolution, Colonel Mallery next 
proceeds to demolish the oft-repeated story. that there are 
tribes that cannot converse in the dark, alleging in res- 
ponse that individuals of those American tribes especially 
instanced, often in their. domestic abandon, wrap. them- 
selves in robes or blankets with only breathing holes before 
the nose, and chatter away for hours, The eommon belief 
in an universal sign language as a conventional code shares 
the same fate at the hands of the author, [n numerous 
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instances there is an entire diserepancy y between the signs 
made by different bodies of Indians to express. the same 
iden and a further diversity between many of their signs 
and those yet noted- from the Eastern hemisphere, P 
however, being intelligent and generally intelligible. 

We are glad that so competent a man as Colonel Mal- 
lery is interesting himself in this investigation, What. is 
now Jacking is reguli ated intelligent co-operation, and we 

7 bespeak far him the assistanee of all. persons who are in 
position to nequire aceite Tnfornation on. the subject. 
So far as linguistie results are concerned, we look for light 
from these inquirie s ab least in the analogy between the 
developinents of signs and language. if net from any ma- 
terial and substantive relation to be exhibited between 
the two, The processes. of. mind are the same, or nearly 
the gne, in both eases, and we shall be able to. study the 
psychology of language in that of this other and lower 
means of communication, as we study the physical and 
mental organization of man in that of ‘the lower animals, 
The study et picture writing and signs should throw 
light. upon the genesis of syntax and help us to ascertain 
the origin of the sentence, Religions, socialistic and 
other ethnologie considerations of special interest. are in- 
cluded in the heredited and transmitted gestures of the 
world, aud we bave the present enquiry, ps upon the 
pr nebiees of the Western representatives of the Stone 
Age as destined, with proper comparison, to shed a flood 
of light upon those of the most ane ient peoples of the 
Orient. 


THE STUDY OF THEOSOPILY. 
BYN D. Kasner LEVIS, 


“ We feel we are nothing.-for all is Thou and in Thee ;” 

* We feel we are something- (hat also has come from Thee ;” 

* We are nothing, O Thou- but Thou wilt help us to be” 
Alfred Tennyson. 


“There is no more fatal fallacy,” says Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, “than that the truth will prevail by ils own foree, 
that it has only to be seen to be embraced. In fact, the 
desire for the actual truth exists in very. few minds, and 
the capacity to discern it in fewer still, Men's beliefs 
are moulded to their wishes, ‘They see all and more 
than all that seems to tell for what they desire ; they are 
blind as bats to whatever tells against them, The seien- 
tists are no more exempt from this failing than are others,” 
A Bombay weekly that professes to be the best inform- 
ed, and most. influential of Gujeráti papers, lately made 
the ludicrous statement, that the Delegates of the Theo- 
sophical Society had gone to Ceylon merely. to propagate 
Buddhism. ‘This is how the public forming its opinion 
second-hand is entirely misled as regards the aims and 
objects of the Society, the sincere and earnest. exertions 
of whose founders in behalf of Universal Brotherhood 


cannot fail by degrees to dispel the haze from. the eyes of 


the educated and thoughtful sous of Hind—or not to hurt. 
the feelings of some—we shall say, the sons of “Aryavart.” 

Previous to the last quarter of a century, European 
Materialistie ideas had made little progress in this eoun- 
try, but now it has to a certain extent suceceded in teach- 
ing the young mind to deny every thing old and live 
in an atmosphere of negation, As long as there was 
blind, unquestioning faith, there was not much to disquiet. 
the sinple mind; but onec the canker of doubt was raised 
by the teachings of certain scientists, there seems to he 
no resting ground. elsewhere than in the “opprobriun- 
covered matter" in which Mr, Tyndall sees the “ promise 
and potency of all terrestrial life.” Reviewing some time 
back the life: of Justus von Lichig, a writer in one of the 
English periodicals, | says—" 
Nature is the real cause of thi destruction of nations and 
of the revolutions of history. Chemistry reconquers the 
earth for mankind, The triumphs of seience are of last- 
ing duration, Their traces are the waving cornfields and 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and while leading to the 
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ever enlarging growth of human TM they form the 
material basis for a permanent peace among the nations 
of the Earth.” Are not, however, the ever increasing and 
multifarions weapons of war also “ ‘the triumphs of science,” 
and as long as these exist and new ones continue. to he 
invented, how can it be said that we have the “basis of 
n permanent peace” 7 Mankind owe a vast debt to science, 
but seience is powerless to afford a solution. to various 
problems of vital iportanee for the well-being of man- 
kind. Matter in the present century. has almost heen 
deified, and the existence in. the universe of any other 
power or foree outside, and independent of matter, is denied. 
The eivilization of the present age of invention and com- 
petition is heart and soul engrossed in the solution of 
one great problem—how one nation is to ontstrip all 
others in the race for wealth. Other considerations are 
to it quite secondary, Ignoring the higher nature of man, 
it is trying fo turn men into machines, but defying the 
laws of matter, that nature. often asserts its right, and 
upsets all enleulations, 

Science boasts that it has divorced Spirit. from terres- 
trial regions at least: but modern Spiritualisin like : 
goblin assuming protean shapes seems to stare cold materi- 
alism almost out of countenance, More than twenty mil- 
lions. of persons of various. nationalities and countries of 
the efrilized world believe in the reality of these phe- 
This belief has grown ap within the last. thirty 
years and is spreading apace, Works have been written 
hy men eminent in science and other departinents of 
knowledge, and reports published by the dialectical socie- 
ties of several countries who, after studying the pheno- 
mena for years and examining them under test condi- 
tions, have nt last pronounced them to be genuine. None 
ire so zealous as the spiritualists themselves to expose 
the great amonat of imposture that prevails under their 
name : but, leaving aside all such jugglery y which can never 
stand any woll- applied test, there is found to be a resi- 
duum of truth which not all the unfair eriticism and 
in some cases the positive mendacity of a few uuserupu- 
lous scientists has been able to falsify. “ Fhe fun- 
damental doctrines of spiritualism”, says Professor Hux- 
ley “Te outside the limits of philosophical inquiry ;" and 
when he was invited by the Dialectical Society of Lon- 
don to examine the phenomena he exensed himself. on 
the ground. that he had no tine, that such things did 
hot interest hin, and ended by saying that “the only case 
of Spiritualism that he had the opportunity to examine 
into for himself was as gross an imposture as ever. came 
under his notice.” Jn the same manner when the oppor- 
tunity offered to Professor Tyndall to investigate the phe- 
nomena, he avoided. the subject, and yet. in. his “ Frag- 
ments of Science” he speaks exultingly: of a ease in which 
he “found out" a medinm by getting under the table, 
Professor Hare of Philadelphia, “the venerable chemist 
universally respected for his life-long labours in science, 
was bullied into silence” before the American Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science, when he opened the 
subject. of Spiritualisin, and yet at that very time, that 
same Association “held a very learned, studied, grave and 
profound discussion upon the cause why roosters. (barn 
cocks) crow between twelve and one at night "a sub- 
jeet which Professor Huxley would not have failed to 
class as within “the limits of philosophical inquiry." 
These are but a few out of the many instances in which 
scientists not only act unfairly towards Spiritualism and 
but without any foundation to base their 
opinions upon, try at every opportunity to throw discredit 
upon the subject. No one who has taken pains to exa- 
mine with eandour has been otherwise than convinced 
of the reality of these phenomena, and hence it is that 
in spite of sucli umnenaning hostility, we find Mr, Alfred 
R. Wallace the naturalist, “Mr, Crookes the chemist, Pro- 
fessors Wagner and Batlerof of St. Petersburg, Lord Lind- 
say, Serjeant Cox, Baron Du Potet, Flaminarion the astro- 
nomer, Professor Zöllner, Judge Edmonds. and numerous 
other eminent, men testifying to the truth of these pheno- 
mena, If any faet is to be believed upon human testimony, 
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those of Spiritualism, Mesmerism and Psychometry must be 
taken to have been well established, Ít is not that these 
phenomena occurred at some time dn. the distant past, 
and cannot again be observed ; they could even yet. be 
examined at any time and that under every sort of test 
conditions, Much of the hostile attitude is due to the 
fact that scientists are unable to satisfactorily explain 
the cause of these manifestations by the known laws of 
matter, the applicability of which seems to them to be 
the crucial test. by which to judge of the reality or other- 
wise ofa phenomenon, all testimony of a most reliable 
kind to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

To the educated classes in India who in. this. their ave 
of intellectual renaissance are in the generality of cases 
swayed hither and thither with the theories propounded 
by every scientific writer, these phenomena are of deep 
import. Mill, Spencer, Bain, Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, 
Büchner and the like are the gods ot most of our edu- 
cated youths, They are, so to say, the writers of the 
Scientific Bible, the perusal of which leaves on the mind 
a vague idea of certam heterogeneous opinions, inclining 
one to deny the existence of God, and the inunortality 
of the Soul, All arguments from analogy regarding the 
possibility of a life beyond the grave fail to satisfy the 
sceptical mind, which then generally drifts towards Materi- 
alism. Spiritnalism, Mesmerism and Psychometry, on 
the other hind, promise to offer us 
Iminiortality," and it seems as if the dark Unknowable 
were unfolding its portals to allow us a glimpse of the 
world beyond. 1f then, we tried to examine the ere- 
dentials of the Weird Stranger and attempted to bring 
him to light, with what justice could it be said that such 
a proceeding is the revival of “mouldy superstition” ? 
Tt is often asserted that these things have long since 
been exploded. But who did and how? Not Mr, Henne, 
nor the scientists at all events, 

Modern Spiritualism is yet too young to teach a science 
of its own, ‘The theories of the Spiritualists regarding 
the causes of these manifestations that have so profusely 
and persistently come to light, are necessarily imperfect, 
based as they have been on certain preconceived opinions, 
and a comparatively short experience, In such a dilemma 
Theosophy, which is as old as the origin of man himself 
and which claims to give “a theory—of God and His 
works—based upon individual inspiration," has had te 
step forward to enable. the bewildered public to. estimate 
these phenomena at. their true value, to dispel certain 
apprehensions that prevail regarding their causes, and to 
show that they occur wider laws as natural as those which 
regulate the ebb and How of tides, Theosophy poiuts 
out besides that there was a complete science of the occult 
laws of Nature known to. the ancients, and that this 
science is yet in the hands of certain adepts who, if approach- 
ed in all sincerity, would not. be unwilling to teach. 
Theosophy does not try to force upon any one any. belief 
of any kind, but, on. the contrary, it encourages free and 
fearless inquiry, The declaration of Horace ‘Greeley — I 
accept nureservediy the views of no man living or dead—" 
is the motto of the Theosophist, who might be said to 
be a liberal searcher after truth in whate wer place or shape 
he might find it Our universities give their alumni 
it liberal education, whieh ought to en: able them to appre- 
ciate the liberal views of the Theosophical Society, but 
some of them not caring to understand, often unconsciously 
try to misrepresent. As the Socie ity has now and then 
to speak of Spiritualisim, Mesiierisim and the marvellous 
powers of the Soul, these persons expect some of. the 
advanced ‘Theosophists to entertain them with magical 
performances, and when they learn that such idle curiosity 
isnot to be gratified, or when they come and inquire 
regarding certain matters, and the answers do not coin- 
cide with their way of thinking, they are at once disposed 
to look upon the Theosophists as mere dreamers, For 
an inquirer, however, to discuss a subject new to him, 
with profit, he must at least take the trouble to inform: bin- 
self beforehand to a certain extent regarding the subject, 
by reading, whenu he can casily commune the menns of so 
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doing, The demand of such persons is somewhat like 
that of the Irishman desirous of learning musie, who, on 
being told by the maestro that fora beginner his charges 
were two guineas for the first lesson, and one guinea tor the 
second and cach subsequent lesson, answered that he did 
hut care to have the first lesson as it cost. hin double, but 
would have the second at onee, Before such inquirers lies 
a book replete with facts and arguments and marvellous 
knowledge depicted: on every page of it, But they heed 
it net, While some of them breathing an atmosphere 
impregnated with the intoxicating emanations of their selt- 
conceit, after reading half a dozen pages, and not taking 
any trouble to understand the meaning, think they know 
much better, and shutting up the book commence to ex- 
patiate upon the views of the author, Self-conceit, how- 
ever, is one of the first things that a student of. "l'heoso- 
phy ought to divest himself of, E very one who aspires to 
bea Theosophist or desires. to know what Theosophy is, 
ought carefully to read and study sis Unveiled, which 
is ‘really a master-kev. to the mysteries of ancient and 
modern Science and Theosophy. This is what the Most 
Worshipful Jolin W. Simons, thirty-thind. Degree and 
ast Grand Master of New York State, editorially said— 
e To the scholar, masonie student particularly, and the 
Specialist, to the Philologist and the Archiwologist, this 
work will be a most valuable acquisition, aiding them in 
their labors and giving to them the only clie to the laby- 
rinth of confusion in which they are involved.” And the 
New York Herald says :—" With its striking peculiarities, 
its audacity, its versatility, nud the prodigious variety of 
subjects which it notices and handles, it is one of the most 
reiiirkable productions of the nineteenth century.” Most 
Freemasons and others commonly believe that no woman 
has been or could be admitted to the degrees of Masonry, 
It will, therefore, be a surprise to them that for " showing 
in her hook the true sources of Speculative: Masonry, and 
the esoteric knowledge and powers possessed by the brothers 
of the East”, the Sovereign Sanctuary of the Memphis Rite 
in England and Wales, have sent to the authoress, Madame 
Blavatsky, through John Varker Esq, the ‘Thrice Hlus- 
trious Sovereign Grand Master General, the diploma of 
some of the highest: honors of that Order. The original 
diploma can be seen at the Library of the Theosophical 
Society. 

A book so truly valuable ought to be on the shelf of 
every library worthy of the name, and yet a well-known 
and old society of Bombay that professes to be à repository of 
Asiatic archaic knowledge, when moved. by a learned 
member to purchase the bulk: tor its library, allowed itself 
to be dissuaded by the pusillanimous advice of à. few nar- 
row-ininded and bigoted members, the others not having 
the moral courage to contradict thon, The native mem- 
bers, at least, ought to be ashamed of such a proceeding, 
For, what book describes the true glory of ancient Tadia, 
its religion and philosophy so learnedly and convincingly 
as those admirable pages ¢ 

Every religion, be it Christian or heathen, rests on the two 
primary and primitive ‘Truths—the existence of God and 
the inunortality of the Soul All the various ceremonies, 
forms and observances are so many. after-eveations of the 
human mind and have naught to do with those Eternal 
Truths, a glimpse of which we get through intuition, and 
inspiration helps us to realize, * Inspiration is the addi- 
tion of a higher mentality to the subjects own individuality, 
It is an extraordinary exaltation of the conscious selt” 
When a religions revival is contemplated, the promoters 
thereof must undergo à certain amount of self-sacrifice aud 


their lives must be such that the words they utter might 
be thoroughly exe iiplified hy their acts. The various 
Samajes in India are a significant sign of the times, They 


form a great movement in the right "Mireetion, but for these 
Samájes to be a real success. their inembers must. show 
much inore selt-abuegation, — In their homes they mest be 
the same liberal- minie practical reformers that they give 
themselves out at their gatherings to be, At the sune time 
their religions and philosophical teachings must command 
the attention of the educated. public whom they address, 
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Whence can they get this most important knowledge except. 
through the esoterce teachings of the sages of old —" the Wis- 
dom Religion "—whicli is Theosophy? How else. are. the 
doctrines of Brahminism, Zoroastrianism and Buddhism to 
be understood so as to call for the veneration of the enlight- 
ened and thoughtful? Philology has done a great deal to 
interpret the meaning of old languages, but has that literal 
interpretation brought any satisfaction to our mind ? Must 
not these religious doctrines be interpreted according to the 
spirit of the times wherein they were preached; and how 
are we to have a knowledge of that spirit—when the 
ancients for various reasons shrouded their real meaning 
under the veil of mystery—except by trying to lift up the 
veil, 

Oriental philosophy shows a strong. faith in the prodi- 
gious and occult powers of man’s immortal self. Why 
should not the educated. Indian, therefore, satisfy himself 
whether this wondrous power is mere ^ unconscious cerebra- 
tion," or a reality ? 

The practice of high morality for its own sake is uni- 
versally desired, but how is it to be accomplished except 
by showing, that it works not merely ideal but real good, 
and that it is the only means by which the god-like 
powers of the human soul are to be developed ? Preaching 
and. sermons are well enough for the hour or halt an hour 
that they are listened to, but. the universal and emphatic 
teaching of the ancients that in the practice of pure morality 
and the development of will-power lies the key to that 
which we call the “ Unknown," ought to be to usa Reve- 
lation in this materialistic age, i 

Those who are banded together for earnestly searching 
after Truth must naturally feel real sympathy for man- 
kind in general and be free from narrow, selfish desires. 
It is in this sense, therefore, that the idea of forming “a 
nucleus of Universal Brotherhood,” by the Theosophical 
Society need not be taken to be a chimera, but a project 
that bids fair to be realized to some extent slowly and hy 
degrees. The Society allows any well-conducted person 
to be à member, but it will at once be seen from the rules 
that tho third section which every one joins at the com- 
mencement is one for Probationers, and the mere fact of 
joining the Society means very little For, unless the 
Probationer make himself really worthy by his own merit, 
neither money, nor dinners, nor social position, nor intel- 
lectual acquirements, ean help him to get to. the higher 
sections sand insincere members are immediately shown 
out, Moral elevation is the principal thing insisted upon, 
and side by side with it the probationer is supposed to 
improve his knowledge. He, therefore, who would be a 
true Theosophist, must bring his inner self to guide his 
every thought, word and deed, every day of his life; 
and, at the same time along with other studies try to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Mesmerism, Psychology, Spiritualism 
aud the real philosophy of the ancients, 

To make its members learned in Aryan Wisdom is not, 
however, the sole object of the Society, Investigation of 
truth in every branch of knowledge is most welcome to it 
and those who have no taste for mystic lore may yet join 
it with profit, Where every true member is an earnest 
and sincere worker, each one would be ready and willing to 
help the other; and as the members of the Society are 
spread over the four quarters of the globe and many of 
them are eminent in seience and other departments of 
knowledge, the Indian members. cannot but derive great 
henetits from their advice and co-operation in various mat- 
ters with reference to the well-being of this country, It 
has, however, been said by some—* Why need we join the 
Society when these persons. since they have sympathy for 
their fellowmen would help us even if we remain out- 
side /— Such questioners forget that for men to co-operate 
with each other thoroughly, they must. know each other 
well, and when such persons are scattered in distant places 
the best means of knowing cach other well isto form 
themselves into a brotherhood, 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the Society does not 
wish its ordinary members to turn roeluses and ascetics, but, 
on the contrary, it is thought that there is greater merit 
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in honestly doing your duty as a member of the state, 
the society, the family, and at the same time remaining 
an ascetic at heart, giving to earthly things the neces- 
sary attention and keeping all thoughts, desires and. pas- 
sions under proper restraint, than in entirely forsaking 
the world, 

That there is a Power transcending matter which is 
shaped and moved thereby ; that there is in man some- 
thing akin to that Power, which something could be deve- 
loped to give us ultimate knowledge by means of purity of 
lite and conduct; that, there is a life beyond the grave, 
the preparation for which is not through the observance 
of forms and ceremonies which have usurped the place 
of true religion, but through unselfishness, self-denial, 
self-control, in short, the practice of a high order of moral- 
ity; that sincerity in everything we do and purity of 
life has a sort of magnetic attraction to draw towards 
ourselves all that is wood ; that there has been from time 
homemorial a world-religion based on Divine Wisdom 
which the ancient sages of all nations have taught. under 
the veil of myths, allegories and mysteries; that Magic 
is nothing else but that Wisdom whose two pillars are 
Mesmerisin and Psychology; that this religion, if pro- 
perly understood, would tend to dispel scepticism from 
our minds and point out the harmony that underlies the 
principles of Vedisin, Zoroastrianism and Buddhism ; that 
there are other worlds and systems; that no part of the 
Universe is void, but is full of beings and existences made 
according to the elements in which they lives that man 
can under certain conditions commune with and even 
control these beings; that harmony pervades the Uni- 
verse ; that no branch of knowledge is to be slighted or 
neglected through vaiu prejudices; that there isnothing like 
a miracle in Nature, and that it is merely onr ignorance of 
the hidden laws of Nature that makes us designate certain 
marvellous phenomena as miraculous: all this and much 
more Theosophy helps us properly to understand, The 
Theosophical Society aims at disseminating a knowledge of 
Theosophy and among several other objects it has through 
its Eastern Branch shown a desire to promote the moral and 
material well-being of India, as fav as lies in its power, 
What sincere well-wisher of our country, therefore, could 
fail to join its ranks or be behindhand in fecling sympathy 
with its views? In connection with reform there has been 
hitherto a great deal of empty talk but little of real action, 
for there has not. been an adequate amount. of. zeal and 
sincerity, Here Theosophy increasing in our would-be-ro- 
formers their self-respect, would make them liberal-minded, 
humble and. sincere workers, and cause them tolay aside 
for ever, the uttering of empty platitudes or the perform- 
ance of idle ceremonies, At least, these are the views of 
one Parsi—the writer, 
gee 


LIGHT FROM THE MISSIONARIES WANTED, 
BY A TRUTH-SEEKER, 


The subjoined few questions. are offered with a hope 
that seme enterprising Christian will answer them. I 
send them to you in preference to any Christian jour- 
nal for two reasons: first, | can count upon their publi- 
‘ation in. the THEOSOPHIST, and secondly, The Tikoso- 
puist having a very wide circulation, the answers would 
be read by many who, like myself, are. engaged in the 
pursuit of truth. The answerer will please cite authorities 
where necessary, The questions are : 

1l. Who wrote Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy ? They could not have been written by Moses 
as alleged, because he has recorded his own death, and 
no man can record his own death. (See Deuteronomy, 
chapter 34, verses 5, 6.) The tenth verse of the chapter 
cited reads thus:—And there arose not a prophet. since 
in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to 
face" Does this not plainly show that the books were 
written by somebody else and not by Moses ? 

2. Who wrote the Book of Joshua ? It could not have 
been written by Joshua for the reason given in ques« 
tion, (See Joshua, chapter 24, verses 29, 30.) 
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3 God created Adam and. Eve. To them were born 
Cain and Abel Cain slays his brother, Gud curses him 
and drives him out. Cain says "every one that findeth 
me shall slay ine." (N. 2.—There was no human being 
living except the family of Adam, even supposing that 
he had other children.) God, instead of assuring Cain that 
besides his fiunily there was no living soul on the whole 
earth, sets a mark upon Cain “ lest any tiling him should 
slay him.” Does this not plainly show that there were other 
people living besides Adam and his household ¢ Again, 
“Cain went out from the presence of the Lord and dwelt 
in the land of Nod... And Cain knew his wife” who was 
Cain's wife ¢ Surely he did not marry his own sister; 
for independently of the incest it would involve, Adam 
had no daughter at this time. Does this not prove beyond 
doubt that there were other people living and that. the 
assertion that the whole human race sprang trom Adam 
is utterly false ?.— Or is the whole story bosh / 

f£ “There were giants in the earth. in these days; 
and also after that when the sons of Gud cane in unto 
the daughters of meu ete.” (Genesis, chapter 6, verse +) 
What is the meaning of the italicised expressions ? Were 
there other sous of God besides Jesus 7 
Do the Christians observe the laws, rites and cere- 
monies and mode of worship laid down by God in chapters 
21—380 of Exodus? If not, why not ¢ Do they not break 
the commands of God in this respect ¢ 

6. Who wrote the Books of Samucl? Not Samuel, 
for reasons mentioned. in Questions Land 2, — (See 1 
Samuel, chapter 25.) 

7. The Book of the Acts of Solomon, the Book of 
Jasher and possibly others existed before the Bible since it 
quotes them, The Bible is, therefore, not the oldest book, 

S. How ids it that no mention is made in. the Old 
Testament of the Trinity in the Godhead ? 1 Christians 
believe that there are three persons in the Godhead and 
yet God is one, what difficulty can they find in believing 
that there are thirty-three crores of persons in the God- 
head and yet God. is one ? When you have more than 
one person in the Godhead, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether you have three or thirty-three crores. 

9. Why do the Christians make so much of faith in 
Jesus, whereas they seldom urge the necessity of having 
faith in God, the Father? The Holy Ghost is scarcely 
mentioned by them as a power in itself. 

10, When and by whom were the Gospels written ? 
(Reasons required, not dogmatism.) How many Gospels 
were there ¢ Why were only four recognised and the rest 
rejected ? L mean on what grounds? What was the test 
of spuriousness ¢ What assurance is there that the four 
Gospels also are not forgeries? For the present these 
questions will do When these are answered satistac- 
torily, I shall suggest others. D shall be obliged if. these 
could be sent to a missionary and if his auswers could be 
published along with these questions. 1 require no mames 
us E don't give mine. My object is only to learn. the 
truth, I must, however, at the same time say that the 
answers must be published iu the "TirgosoriisT ; and. if 
any one were to ask me to see him personally I would 
decline to do so, 
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AT WYTHEVILLE, IN. THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, U, S. A. 
there is great excitement over. certain miraculous cures 
which are said to have been performed by a mechanic, 
named Richard Miller. He is a deeply religious man and 
atlirms that in March. last he dreunt that ^ with God's 
help he could perform wonderful. cures simply through 


faith” The next day he healed a sick man hy touching 
him, Instances are given in the Civetuate Miguirer of 


eures wrought by him in cases of paralysis, rhemnatisin 
ind even cancer, He scornfully refuses. all recompense 
for his services, and altogether impresses one as a very 
humble and sincere zealot endowed with strong magnetic 
power, which he mistakes for a special miragle-working 
Influence from God, 
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To refer all these cyclopean constructions then to the 
days of the Incas is, as we have shown before, more incon- 
sistent yet, and seans even a greater fallacy than that too 
common one of attributing every rock-temple of India to 
Buddhist excavators, As many authorities show—Dr. Heath 
mnong the rest—lneal history only dates back to the 
eleventh century, A.D., and the period from that time to 
the Conquest, is utterly insuflictent to account for such 
grandiose and innumerable works; nor do the Spanish 
historians. know much of them. Nor again, must we 
forget that the temples of heathendoni were odious to the 
narrow bigotry of the Roman Catholic fanaties of those 
days ; and that, whenever the chance offered, they either 
converted them into Christian churches or razed them to 
the ground, Another strong objection to the idea lies in 
the fact that the Incas were destitute: of a written km- 
guage, and that these antique relics of bygone ages are 
covered with hieroglyphics, * Lt is granted that the Tem- 
ple of the Sun, at Cuzeo, was of Incal make, but that is 
the latest of the five styles of architecture visible in the 
Andes, each probably representing an age of. hunin pro- 
gress,” 

The hieroglyphics of. Pern and Central America have 
been, are, and will most probably remain for ever as 
dead a letter to our eryptographers as they were to the 
Incas, — The latter Hke the barbarous ancient Chinese and 
Mexicans kept their records by means of a quipus (or knot 
in. Peruvian)—a cord several feet long composed. of difler- 
cut colored. threads, from which a multicoloured fringe 
was suspended ; cach color denoting à sensible object, aud 
knots serving as ciphers, " The inysterions science of the 
quipus,” says Prescott, © supplied the Peruvians with the 
means of communicating their ideas. to ono another, and 
of trausinitting them to future wenerations...... " Each lo- 
cality, however, had its own method of interpreting these 
elaborate records, hence a quipus was ouly intelligible in 
the place where it was kept. " Many quipus have been 
taken from the graves, m excellent state of preservation 
in colour. and texture,” writes Dr, Heath ; * but the lips 
that alone could pronounce the verbal. key, have for ever 
ceased their function, ind. the relic-secker has failed to 
note the exact spot where cach was found, so that the 
records which could tell so mnch we want to know will 
remain sealed till all is revealed at the last. day.".. if any- 
thing at allis. revealed then, But what is certainly as 
good as a revelation wow, while our brains ire in function, 
and our mind is acutely alive to some pre-eminently sug- 
gestive facts, is the incessant discoveries of avchivologvy, 
geology, ethnology and other sciences, Dt is the almost 
irrepressible conviction that man having existed. upon 
earth millions of years—for all we know,—the theory of 
cycles is the only plausible theory to solve the great pro- 
blenis of humanity, the rise and fall of maonberless nations 
and races, and the ethnological differences: among the 
latter, This differenco—which, though as marked as the 
one between n handsome and intellectual European aud a 
digger Indian of Australia, yet makes the ignorant shud- 
der indo raise a great ontery at the thonght of de- 
stroying the imaginary 5 great wilt between nun amd 
brute creatior’— might this be well accounted for The 
digger Indian, then 1n company wilh numy other savage, 
though to hin superior, nations, which evidently are 
dying out te afford room to men and races. of a superior 
kind, would have to be regarded in the same light 
as so many dying-out specimens of aatinals—and no 
more, Who ean tell but that the forefathers ot. this flat- 
headed savage—torefiathers who may have lived aud pro~ 
sperel amidst the highest civilization before. the glacial 
period—werg in the arts and sciences fur beyond those of 
the present civilization—though ii, may be in quite ano- 
ther direction ? That mam has lived in America, at least, 
50,000 yews aga is now proved. scientifieally aud remains 


a fact beyond doubt or cavil. In a lecture. delivered at 
Manchester in June last, by Mr. H. A. Allbutt, Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Society, the lecturer 
stated the following :—^" Near New Orleans, in one part of 
the modern delta, in excavating for was works, a series of 
beds, ahnost wholly made up of vegetable matter were 
dug through, In. the excavation, at a depth of 16 feet 
from the upper surface, and beneath four buried forests, 
one on the top of the other, the labourers discovered some 
charcoal and the skeleton of à ian, the cranium of which 
was reported to be that of the type of the aboriginal Red 
Indian race. To this skeleton Dr... Dowler aseribed an 
antiquity of some 50,000 years,” The irrepressible eyele 
in the course of time brought down the descendants of the 
contemporaries of the late inhabitant of this skeleton, 
and intellectually as well as physically they have de- 
generated, as the present TS has degenerated 
from his proud and monstrous forefather, the antedihi- 
vian Swatherium whose fossil remains are still found in 
the Himalayas ; or, as the lizard has from the plesiosaurus, 
Why should man be the only specimen upon earth which 
has never changed in form since the first day of his ap- 
pearance upon this planet ? The fancied superiority of 
every generation of mankind over the preceeding one is not 
yet so well established as to make it impossible for us to 
learn some day that, as in everything else, the theory is a 
two-sided question—ineessant progress on the. one side 
and as an irresistible decadence on the other of. the cycle, 
“Even as regards knowledge and power, the advance 
which some claim as a characteristic feature of humanity 
is effected by exceptional individuals who arise in certain 
races under favourable eircuristanees. only, and is quite 
compatible with long intervals of immobility, and eres of 
deeline"* says a modern man of science, ‘This point is cor- 
roborated by what we see in the modern degenerate de- 
scendants of the great and powerful races of ancient America 
—the Peruvians and the Mexicans, “ How changed ! 
How fallen from their greatness must have been the Incas, 
when a little band of one hundred and sixty men could 
penetrate, uninjured, to their mountain homes, murder 
their worshipped kings and thousands of their warriors, 
and carry away their riches, and that, too, in. à country 
where a few men with stones could resist. successfully an 
army: Who could recognize in the present Inichua aud 
Aymara Indians their noble ancestry 2” Thus 
writes Dr. Heath, and his conviction that America was 
onec. united with Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia, 
seems as firme as our own, There must exist geological 
and physical eyeles as well as intellectual and spiritual ; 
vlobes and planets, as well as raees and nations are born 
to grow, progress, decline and—die, Great nations split, 
scatter into small tribes, lose all remembrance of. their in- 
tegrity, gradually fall into their primitive state and—dis- 
appear, one after the other, from the face of the earth. So 
do great continents, Ceylon must have formed, once upon 
a time, part of the Judin continent. So, to all appear- 
ances, was Spain once joined to Africa, the narrow chan- 
nel between Gibraltar and the latter continent having 
been once upon a time dry land, Gibraltar is full of large 
apes of the same kind as those which are found m great. 
numbers on the opposite side on the African coast, where- 
as nowhere in Spain is either a monkey or ape to be found 
at any place whatever. And the caves of Gibraltar are 
also full of gigantic hin bones, supporting the theory 
that they belong to an antediluvian race of men, The 
same Dr. Heath mentions the town of Eten in 70 S. lati- 
tude of America, in which the inhabitants of an unknown 
tribe of men speak a monosyllabic language that imported 
Chinese labourers understood from the first day of their 
arrival, ‘They have their own laws, customs and dress, 
neither holding nor. permitting communication with the 
outside world, No onc can tell whence they came or 
when ; whether it was before or after. the Spanish Con- 
quest. They area living mystery to all, who chance to 
visit them... 


* Journal of Sener for February, Article" The Alleged Distinction 
between Man and Brute,” 
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With such facts before us to puzzle exact science her- 
self, and show our entire ignorance of the past. verily, we 
recognise no right of any man on earth—whether in geo- 
graphy or ethnology, in exact or abstract sciences—to tell 
his neighbour— s 


« 


so far shalt thou go, and no further ? 

But, recognizing our debt of gratitude to Dr, Heath of 
Kansas, whose able and interesting paper has furnished 
us with such a number of facts, aud suggested such possi- 
bilities, we can do no better. than quote his concluding 
reflections, “ Thirteen thousand years ago,” he writes, 
“Vega ora Lyre, was the north polar star ; since then how 
many changes has she seen in our. planet! How many 
nations and racesspring into life, rise to their zenith of splen- 
dour, and then decay ; and when we shall have been gone 
thirteen thousand years, and once more she resumes her 
post at the north, completing a‘ Platonie or Great Year, 
think you that those who shall fill our places on the carth 
at that time will be more conversant with our history thin 
we are of those that have passed ? Verily might we ex- 
claim in terms almost psalinistic, © Grent God, Creator and 
Director of the Universe, what is man that Thou art mind- 
ful of him? ” 


Amen: ought to the. response of such as yet believe 
in a God who is “the Creator and Director of. the Unis 
verse," 


—— 


NOTES ON “14 LAND OF MYSTERY. 


To the Editor of the TikosorutsT :—1 have read. with 
much pleasure your excellent article on the “Land of 
Mystery” Tn it you show a spirit of inquiry and love of 
truth which are truly commendable in you and cannot 
fail to command the approbation and praise of all un- 
biased readers, But there are certain points in dt in 
which L cannot but join issue with you. In order to 
account, for the most striking resemblances that existed 
in the manners, customs, social habits and traditions of the 
primitive peoples of the two worlds, you have recourse to 
the old Platonic theory of a land connection between them, 
But the recent researches in the Voremyra have once for 
all exploded that theory, They prove that with the. ex- 
ception of the severance of Australia: from Asia there 
never was a submersion of land on so gigantic a scale as to 
produce an Atlantic or a Pacific Ocean, that ever since 
their formation the seas have never changed their ancient 
basins on any very large seale, Professor Geikie, in his 
physical geography holds that the continents have always 
occupied the positions they do now except that for a few 
miles their coasts have sometimes advanced into aud re- 
ceded from the sea, 


You would not have fallen into any error had you ac- 
cepted M. Quatrefages’ theory of migrations by sea. The 
plains of Central Asia is accepted by all mouogenists as 
the centre of appearance of the human race, From this 
place successive waves of emigrants radiated to. the nt- 
most verge of the world, Lt is no wonder that the ancient 
Chinese, Hindus, Beyptians, Peruvians and Mexicans—men 
who once inhabited the same place—shonld show the 
strong resemblances in certain points of their life. The 
proximity of the two continents at Behring Straits enabled 
immigrants to pass from Asia to America, A little to 
the south is the current of Tassen, the Kouro-sivo or 
black stream of the Japanese which opens a great route 
for Asiatic navigators, The Chinese have been a maritime 
nation from remote antiquity and it is not impossible that 
their barges might have been like those of the Portuguese 
navigator Cabral in modern times driven by accident. to 
the coast of America, But, leaving all questions of possi- 
bilities and accidents aside, we know that the Chinese 
had discovered the magnetic needle even so early as B. 

32,000, With its aid and that of the current of Tassen 
they hadno very considerable difficulty to cross to America, 
They established as Paz Soldan informs us in his Geogra- 


fie del Pern a little colony there and Buddhist missionaries 


“towards the close of the fifth century sent religious mis- 
sions to carry to Fou-Sang (America) the doctrines. of 
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European readers, They are averse to crediting a state- 
ment that takes the honour of the discovery of America 
fromthemand assigns ittowhat they are graciously pleased 
to call “a semi-barbarous Asiatic nation.” Nevertheless 
it is an unquestionable truth, Chapter XVIII of the 
Human Species by A. De Quatrefages will be an interesting 
reading to any one who may be eager to know. something 
of the Chinese discovery of America, But. the space at 
his command being small he gives a very meagre account 
of it in his hook. I earnestly hope you will complete your 
interesting article by adverting to this and giving us full 
particulars of all that is known about it, The shedding 
of light on a point which has hitherto been. involved. in 
mysterious darkness will not be unworthy of the pen of 
one, the be-all and end-all of whose life is the search of 
truth and when found to abide by it, be it at whatever cost 
it may be, 


AMRITA LAL BISVAS. 
Caloutta, th July. 


Scant. leisure this month prevents our making any de- 
tailed answer to the objections to the Atlantan hypothests 
intelligently put forth by our subscriber, But. let us see 
whether—even though based upon “recent researches 
which “have once for all exploded. that theory”—they are 
as formidable as at first sight they may appear, 


Without entering into the subject. too deeply we may 
limit ourselves to but one brief remark. More than one 
scientific question, which at one time has seemingly been 
put at rest for ever, has exploded at a subsequent one over 
the heads of theorists who had forgotten the danger of try- 
ing to elevate a simple theory into an infallible dogma, 
We have not questioned. the assertion that * there never 
was a submersion of land on so gigantic a scale as to pro- 
duce an Atlantic or a Pacific Ocean,” for we never pre- 
tended to suggest new theories for the formation of oceans. 
The latter may have been where they now are since the 
time of their first appearance, and yet whole continents 
been broken into fragments partially engulfed, aud left in- 
numerable islands, as seems the case with the submerged 
Atlantis, What we meant was that at some prehistorie 
time, and long after the globe teemed with civilized na- 
tions, Asia, America and perhaps Europe were parts of 
one vast. continental formation, whether united by such 
narrow strips of land as evidently once existed where now 
is Behring Strait, (which connects the North Pacifie and 
Aretie Oceans and has a depth of hardly more than twenty 
to twenty-five fathoms) or by larger stretches of land, Nor 
shall we tight the monogenists who claim Central. Asia as 
the one cradle place of hiumanity—but leave the task to 
the polyyenists who are able to do it far more successfully 
than ourselves. But in any ease before we can accept the 
theory of monogenesis, its advocates must offer us some 
unanswerable hypothesis to account. for the observed 
differences in human types better than that of “ divari- 
cation caused by difference of climate, habits and religious 
culture” M. Quatrefages may remain as ever, indisput- 
ably a most’ distinguished naturalist—physician, chemist 
and zoologist—yet we fail to understand why we should 
accept. his theories in preference to all others, Mr, Amrita 
Lal Bisvas evidently refers to a narrative of some scienti- 
fie travels along the shores of the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean, by this eminent. Frenchman, entitled —* Souve- 
nirs d'un. Naturaliste" He seems to regard M. Quatre- 
fuges in the light of an infallible Pope upon all. scientifie 
questions > we do not, though he was a member of tho 
French Academy and a professor of ethnology, His theory 
about the migrations by sea, may be offset by about an 
hundred) others. which direetly oppose it. It is just be- 
wuse we have devoted our whole life to the research of 
truthi—for which complimentary admission we thank our 
critic—that we nerver accept our faith any authority upon 
any question whatsoever ; nor pursuing as we do TRUTIL 
and progress through a full and fearless enquiry, untram- 
melled by any consideration, would we advise any of our 
friends to do otherwise, 
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Having said so much, we may now give a few of our 
reasons for believing in the alleged “ fable” of the sub- 
merged Atlantis—though we explained ourselves at length 
upon the subject in Jets Unveiled (Vol. E. pp. 590 et. xeq.). 

First. We have as evidence the most ancient traditions 
of various and widely-separated peoples—legends in In- 
dia, in ancient Greece, Madagascar, Sumatra, Java, and all 
the principal isles of Polynesia, as well as those of both 
Americas, Among savages, as in the traditions of the 
richest literature in the world—the Sanskrit. literature of 
Tndia—there is an agreement in saying that, ages ago, there 
existed in the Pacific Ocean, a large continent which, by 
a geological upheaval, was engulfed by the sea, And it is 
our firmi belief—held, of eourse, subject, to eorreetion— 
that most, if not all of the islands from the Malayan Ar- 
chipelage to Polynesia, ave fragments of that once immense 
submerged continent, Both Malaeca and Polynesia which 
lie at the two extremities of the Ocean and whieh, since 
the memory of man never had nor could have any inter- 
course with, or even a knowledge of each other, have yet. 
a tradition, common to all the islands and islets, that their 
respective countries extended far, far out into the sea ; 
that there were in the world but two immense continents, 
one inhabited by yellow, the other by dark men ; and that 
the ocean by command of the gods and to punish them for 
their incessant quarreling, swallowed them up. 

2. Notwithstanding the geographical fact that New 
Zealand, and Sandwich and Easter Islands, are at a dis- 
tance from each other of between 800 and 1,000. leagues; 
and that, according to every testimony, neither these nor 
any other intermediate islands, for instance, the Marquesan, 
Society, Feejee, Tahitian, Samoan and other islands could, 
since they became islands, ignorant as their people 
were of the compass, have communicated with each other 
before the arrival of Europeans; yet. they one and all 
maintain that their respective countries extended far 
toward the west, on the Asian side. Moreover, with very 
small differences, they all speak dialects evidently of 
the same language, and understand each other with little 
difficulty ; have the same religious beliefs and supersti- 
tions; and pretty much the same eustoms, And as few of the 
Polynesian islands were discovered earlier than n century 
ago, and the Pacific Ocean itself. was unknown to Europe 
until the days of Columbus, and these islanders have 
never ceased repeating the same old traditions since. the 
Europeans first set foot on their shores, it seems to us a 
logical inference that our theory is nearer to the truth 
than any other, Chance would have to change its name 
and meaning, were all this due but to chance alone. 

CIENT 

AN EPIDEMIC. OF SOME DISEASE RESEMBLING CHOREA, 
or St Vitus’ dance, has broken out in a Roman Catholic 
school for girls in America, Beginning with a single 
child it soon attacked fourteen and threatened to go 
throngh the whole sehool, but. was stopped by sending 
every one of the pupils to her home. Those afflicted ap- 
pear to have acted in an extraordinary way, dancing con- 
vulsively, twisting themselves into strange contortions, 
grimacing, jerking their limbs, and heating their feet upon 
the floor, Some have offered the theory of demoniac pos- 
session to account for the facts, and perhaps if we were a 
little way back in the Christian era, the services of the 
headsman instead of the doctor would have been engaged, 
As it is, the attending physicians can come to no very 
detinite conclusions as to the causes of this outbreak, 

———9———- 

"A MISSIONARY WHIP."—MR. ANDREW CHERMSIDE, A 
recent traveller in Central Africa, has placed in the 
hands of Dr. Cameron, M. P. a whip, with which 
he states that the missionaries at a mission station 
established near Lake Nyassa are in the habit of flogging 
their refractory converts. The whip consists of several very 
thick thongs, and is a more formidable weapon of. punish- 
ment than the navy cat which was exhibited at the House 
of Commons last year, The subject is, we hear, likely to 
undergo official investigation. — Daily News. 

What heathen could resist such persuasive arguments ? 
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THE IIINDU BENGAL. 
BY BABU PEARY CHAND MITTRA, FNS. 


Although Bengal is the first Presidency of British 
Tndia, its ‘carly history before the Mahomedan admini- 
stration is almost unknown, We have collected the few 
fragmentary notices we have found on the subject, in the 
hope that they may lead to further enquiry, 

It is still an unsettled point whence the Aryas caine, 
but. it is quite certain that they were originally settled on 
the seven rivers, v2, the Indus, the five rivers of the 
Punjab, sand Sarasvati. ‘The lund between the Sarasvati 
aud Drishadvat was called the Brahmavarta, ‘Those who 
Inhabited it, were contemplative and philosophie, the range 
of their contemplation extending from the soul. to Gol 
and from God to the soul, and all else bei ing a subordinate 
study. Originally there was no easte, no priest, no temple 
among them, and their great aim was to worship the 
unseen Power throngh the soul Although this spiritual 
state continued for a long time, it did not. and could. not 
spread far, Population inereased, and the organization of 
society was called for, which resulted in the formation of 
professions. Caste ig mentioned in as early an authority 
i. the Rig Veda, in the 10th Book of which work Brah- 
min, Kshetrya, Vaisya and Sudra are named, Brahma 
meant “not prayer or thanksgiving, but that invocation 
which, with the force of the will directed to God, seeks to 
draw him to itself and to receive satisfaction from bim.” 

From Brahma, Brahman was formed, its meaning being 
chanter of prayers, Within a confined cirele, Aryaisin 
eoutinned in its primitive or spiritual state, but, spes ‘aking 
generally, its aspeet was changed. Greater stress was laid 
en the form, organisation, rituatism, offerings and ceremo- 
nies, and less on the internal adoration of God. and. the 
development, of the soul, Before the composition of the 
Sama and Yajur Vedas, Bralinins were divided into fow 
classes of priests, for the performance of sac rifiees, eeremo- 
nies and chanting of prayers. They also assumed the title 
of Prrohits, the friends and counselors of kings, 

The social organization brought on by external. cireuim- 
stances required development, and each profession natu- 
rally sought fora field in which its energy could be directed 
to advantage, The holy land, or the Brahmararta, us 
well as the “original seal, on the seven rivers, became crowd- 
el. The Aryas thus situated took “for their guides the 
principal rivers of Northern India and were Jed by them 
to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” The 
countries which were of the earliest formation were Utta- 
ya Kuru, Kaslimere and Gandhar now Candahar. Uttara 
Kuru was on the north, beyond the Himavat, ‘The Maha- 
bharat, speaking of the Uttara Kuru women, says that. 
they were unconfined, they roved independently and pre- 
served their innocence, ‘The countries which next attrac- 
ted the Arya emigrants were Kurukshetra (near Delhi), 
Matsya on the Jumna, Pauchala near modern Canoj, and 
Sursena(Mathura). Menu calls this tract of land Prah- 
marshi. The countries constituting the Madhya Desa of 
Menu were bounded by the Vindhya on the south, Hima- 
laya on the north, aud reached from Vinasara on the east. 
to Pairag (Allahabad) on the west. 

Aryabartta comprehended all the above and reached 
from the mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. 


Bengal is not mentioned by Menu. In the Rig Veda, 
the Ganges and Jumma are mentioned. Weber says. that 
he ean trace “in the later portion of the Vedic writings, 
their (Aryas) dispersion as far. as the Ganges.” In. the 
Satapatha Brahmana, there isa legend from which it 
appears that the Aryas advanced from the banks of the 
Sarasvati to Sadiniri or to Belinr and Bengal. (Muir's O. 
T. P. 11, p. 423). The route of emigration given by Bur- 
nouf is from “ the Indus to the Ganges and from the Ganges 
to the Dekkan.” The Brahmins appear to have taken the 
lead in the colonization. They were settled in “Sarasvati, 
Canoj, Gauda, Mithila (Tirhut), Utkala (Orissa), Dravida, 
Mararastra, 'l'elunga, Guzrat and Cashmere. Their de- 


scendants inhabited Anga (Bhagulpore), Banga (Bengal), 
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Calingn, Kamrupa, Assam, &c,*.— The Brahmin element 
was the strongest element, everywhere, No coronation, no 
religious, social or domestic ceremony could be performed 
without the Brahmins. When Sita was married to Rama, 
the palace of Janaka was full of Brahmins. 

“How many thousand Bralnnins here, 
Krom every revion far and hear, 
Well versed in holy lore appear, 

Next. to the Brahmins the Kshetryas were the most 
powerful, ‘They formed the military class from which 
kings were chosen, They prosecuted the extension of 
their dominions, gave protection to life and property, and 
held out. every encouragement. to the promotion of agricul- 
ture and commerce, The next class, the Vaisyas, were 
thus stimulated to concentrate their cnergy on the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources, and. the. augmentation 
of the commercial prosperity, of the country, The first 
three classes were the Aryas, who were called " twice bor,” 
from their right to the sacred. thread, The Sudras were 
most probably the aborigines, and they were doomed to be 
servants to the three irises with liberty to earn. their 
livelihood by mechanical arts, 

When colonization had progressed considerably, India 
was divided into Northern, Central, Eastern, Southern and 
Western parts, Although Tudia consisted ofa number of 
kingdoms, and many of them were tributary for atime, it 
does not appear that the whole country was subject to one 
ruler or to one line of kings, Kingdoms were often. en- 
larved or subdivided according to circumstances, and allegi- 
ance was often exacted by the most powerful monarchs, 
specially on occasions of the Ashwameda Yagnya, or on 
othe Y extraordinary ace ASIONS, 

In the Vishnu Purana one of the descendants of Yayati 
was the King of Banga or Bengal. In the Raghu Vansa, 
by Kalidasa, “Chap. 10, Raghu, the great. grandfather of 
Jasarath, is described as having E conquered the kings of 
Bengal possessing fleets.” Bengal was rich at the time, 
as the kings after being reinstated, gave to Raghu “ im- 
mense wealth.” Tn the Rámáyan the countries constitu- 
ting Dasarath’ s Kingdom are “ the eastern countries, Sin- 
dhu, Sarastia, Savira. the Southern country, Anga, Banga, 
Abigail Kosala, Kasi, &c., “rich in. golden. coins, sheep 
mes kine.” Dasarath, the father of Rama, lived long before 
Yudhisthira, whose era is fixed by Colebrooke nnd Wilson 
between the 13th. and IHh centuries B,C. Banga is 
mentioned several times inthe Mahabharat, When Arju- 
na went ona pilgrimage, he visited Banga and Munipore 
(Adi Parva). Previous to the performance of the Rajsaya 
Yagnya, Bhim procecded to the eastern countries to exact 
allegiance from their kings, and among the counties 
conquered by him was Bana, which must have consisted 
of four divisions, as the names of four rulers are mentioned, 
viz, Sunadra Sen, Chander Sen, Tamralipta and Kur- 
kutadhipati, The people of Banga, Pundraka and Kalinga, 
that is, D Bengal, Midnapore and Ganjmn, presented 
large tusks with clephants.4 Before the war of Kurn- 
kshetia, a complete list of the mountains, rivers and coun- 
tries of India was furnished by Sanjaya to Dhritarastra, 
from which it appears that the different parts of India 
were inhabited by Hindus. There are. several. countries 
which are difficult of identification, Among the countries 
mentioned Banga is one—(Bhivsma—Parva) After the 
war, Yudhisthira performed the Ashameda Yagnya, With 
the sacrificial horse went Arjuna to several countries, among 
which was Bengal. It was then governed by Mlechas, 
or outeastes, which may mean. degraded Aryans, or. bar- 
barous aborigines, In the 2? ajdhorma Anasasanika Parva, 
Bhisma enumerates several tribes, viz, Yavana, Kirat, 
Gandhar, Chin, Savara, Barbara, Saca, Tomgara, Kunka, 
Palada, Chandra, Mandraka, Poundra, Palinda, Ramata, 
and Kamboja. The question put was, how were they to 
be civilized ? The answer was that the king should con- 
sider it a paramount duty to educate them, Menu’s idea 
of Mleclins is that they “ speak barbarously, or notas the 


“ Griffith's Bámnáyan, 


* Hunter's Bengal, 


T Journal of the R, A. Society, Vol, VU, p. 144. 
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Sanskrit-speaking people.” Colonel Briggs, in his interest- 
ing paper* on the Hindus and Aborigines, says that the 
aborigines had no priests, they alowed their widows to 
get married, they ate eow's flesh, they buried. their dead, 
and they were unacquainted with the arts and seiences, 
Wilson says that “it must have been a period of some 
antiquity when all. the nations fiom Beugal to the Coro- 
mandel were considered Mlechas ind outeastes.” 

The tradition is that the countries on the left side of 
the Ganges were called Banga, and those on the right side 
were called stogo. Magadba was a very ancient country 
anda Magadha princess was the queen of Dilip. It. was 
originally a part of Chedi Rajal’s dominions of the solar 
race, but subsequently it was governed independently by 
Jarasandhu, who was a contemporary of Yudhisthira, 
Banga and several other countries were tributary to Jara- 
sandhu. Magadha was bounded on one side. by Mithila 
and on the other side by Banga, Its capital was Kusaga- 
rapura, afterwards Rajgir and then. Rajgriha, It was in 
the midst of tive hills—* full of cattle. well watered, salu- 
brious, and abounding with fine buildings" This descrip- 
tion is given in the Savaparva when Bhim, Arjun and 
Krishna visited the city to kill Jarasandhu, Pataliputra, 
or Paliputra, was afterwards the capital, Tt is now under 
water, but close to its site stands modem Patna. 

The growth of a new religion is generally attributable 
to the decline of. the spiritual clement in the existing 
ereed, Long before Buddhism arose, the contemplative 
and philosophical Hindus had learnt and thought what 
the purpose of existence was, what was the nature of the 
soul, and how it could be absorbed in God. But. these 
abstract truths were being lost sight of, with the increase 
of sensualiin in neat amd drink, the assumption of the 
authority evidenced in the easte system, and the predomi- 
nance of external rites and ceremonies, These circumstances 
necessitated the inception of Buddhisin, which arose about 
477 B. C. Sakyamuni, the first Buddhist teacher, appeared 
in 588 B.C. He first preached in Benares, the citadel of 
Bralimanisin, then in Champa, Rajgira, Sravasti and Ko- 
sunbi, Brahmanisin was convulsed, aud he not only gain- 
ed an immense number of converts, but extended his 
doctrines in every part of the country. 


Chandragupta’s reign commenced in. B.C. 325. He 
ruled from the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. His 
capital was. Palibothra, where Meyasthenes resided. He 


was succeeded by Daimachus, the second. Greek ambassa- 
dor during the reign of Vindusara, Asuka was the next 
king of Magadha, and his dominions reached from Cash- 
mere to the Nerbudda and from the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal. ‘To the eastward, his kingdom probably included 
the whole of Bengal? 

Bengal did not uniformly bear an independent character. 
It was governed by its own kings, but it was often. tribu- 
tary. When Alexander was here, Magadha included Ben- 
galand Behar, Elphinstone states that, “when the suc- 
vessors of Alexander were the successors. of the kings of 
Prasii, Bhagadata, a prince of Bengal, was also their ally.” 
Alexander's campaign took place in 330 B.C. Megasthenes 
mentions the Gangarida, supposed to occupy Lower Bengal, 
and their chief city is identified with Burdwan In 812- 
822 A. D. India consisted of tour great kingdoms, of which 
Bengal was one, (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. Vl.) Iu the seventh century the division. of Eastern 
India consisted of Assam, Bengal Proper, Delta of the 
Ganges, Sumbulpore, Orissa and Ganjun., 

After the Maurya dynasty we have the Gupta. dynasty, 
which commenced in 319 B,C. ""l'he kingdom of India 
under the Guptas is the country watered by the Ganges 
and its atlients" Chandra Gupta assumed the name of Vi- 

* Journal of the R. A. Society, Vol. XIII. 

T Chedi was the country of the Kala Chures or Hachayas -Chedi in 
later times had two capitals, ec, ‘Tripura, the capital of Cheni l'roper, 
ond Manipura, considered to have beon the original capital, Archivologi- 
cal Survey, Vol. IX. 

$ Journal of the Bombay Branch of tho R.A. Society for January 1857. 

$ MeCrindle's Ancient India. 
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krama, and. Vikrampore in Dacca is called after him, and not 
after the name of the Oujein monarch.* The coins of the 
Guptas were “ types of Greek origin" The people were 
acquainted with the Greek language and. imitated Greek 
architecture, The Pal dynesty were the next rulers. of 
Magadha. “They were the sovereigns of Easter India, 
including Benares, Magadha and Bengal” The Pals were 
staunch Buddhists. Buddhism was evidently in existence 
in Bengal while it was tributary to Magadha during its 
several Buddhist dynasties, Adisur, whom Lassen places 
before the Pals, and who imported pure Brahinins, with 
their companion Kaisthas, from Canoj, must have reigned 
after the Pals, us up to their time Buddhism was strong in 
Bengal, 

The Pal dynasty was succeeded by the Sen dynasty. 
The founder of the latter dynasty took Bengal partially 
from the Pals, but did not possess Magadha tll 1162 
A. D-f 

The Pala kings reigned in Western and Northern Ben- 
gal from 855 to 1040 A.D., and the Scena kings in Eastern 
and Deltaie Bengal from 986 to about. 1142 A.D} Un- 
der the Senas Brahmanism revived in. Bengal. Laksh- 
mana’s reign commenced in 1106, We have already 
alluded to the independent. position of Bengal at. different 
times. Colonel Wilford says that at one time the Bengal 
kings were so powerful that they conquered. “all the 
Gangetic provinces as far as Benares and assumed the title 
of naharaahs.” Au inscription found in Sarun was erec- 
ted by a prince who was tributary to Gour or Bengal, 

_In the Ayeen a list. of the Hindu kings of Bengal is 
given:— 

24 Khatrva kings reigned tor 2418 years. 

9 Kaist kings reigned for 250 years, 

11 Do. of the finnily of Adisur reigned for 714 years. 

10 kings of the finnily of Bhopal reigned for G80 years, 

10 kings of the Pal dynasty, 

The Vaidya Rajahs reigned from 1063 to 1200 A.D. 

Bengal, during the time of Ballal, consisted of the fol- 
lowing divisions :— 

l. Barendro, with the Mahanundee on the west, the 
Pudina (Ganges) on the south, and the Koorootoya on the 
east, 


2. Bungu—east from the Kooreotoya to the Brahina- 
pootra, The capital of Bengal was near Dacea, 


3. Bagree, the Delta, called also Dwipa, or the island, 
It had three sides, the Bhayceruthee river on the west, the 
Pudima on the east, the sea on the south. 

4. Rahree. It had the Bhageeruthee and the Pudina 
on the north and the east, and other kingdoms on the 
west and south, 

5. Mithila— having the Mahanundee and Gour on the 
east, the Bhageeruthee on the south, and other countries 
ou the west and south, 

Fa Hian was here in 3899 to 414 A.D. and Hiouen 
Thsang in 629 to 645 A.D. They both notice "look 
as n. place of great importance, and it continued in. à. pro- 
sperous condition till the fourteenth century, The Maha- 
vanse names it as one of the nineteen capitals, When the 
Anaganum was pareclled out, the kings of Magadha, Mithi- 
la, Oude, Benares, Anga, Banga and Tumlook got their 
respective shares, ‘The last namel Chinese traveller 
visited Bengal, which he notices, 

Gour (derived from Gur, or. ungranulated sugar)$ was 
the most ancient capital of Bengal lt existed for two 
thousand years, "It. was the most magnifieent eity in 
India, of inanense size, and titted with noble buildings. 
It was the capital of a hundred kings, the seat of wealth 
and luxury. The city was destroyed by a plague. several 
centuries ago” (Hunters Bengal). The next capital of 


Bengal was ele near Sonargoug in Dacea. 
Although Dacea is looked upon as the Ba-otia of Bengal, it 
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was at one time a most important place, Nuddea was the 
capital when Luchmun Sen was the king of Bengal, and it. 
has been celebrated as the seat of learning. Bengal had 
several important. cities, among which may be named 
Sonargone near Vikrampore, and Satgong near the mouth 
of the Hooghly, There is a map of Bengal made in the 
fifteenth century, showing five large cities, which consti- 
tuted a portion of the Sunderbun now under water, Cun- 
Hingham says that * the. countries from the Sutledge to 
the Ganges were the richest and most populous districts.” 
For more than two centuries Constantinople carried on a 
trade “from the hanks of the Ganges and Indus. There 
was an intimate intercourse between Bengal and other 
Indian countries. Bengal merchants used to go in ships 
to Ceylon. Ou the banks of the Ganges there were seve- 
ral flourishing cities" The Magadha merchants used. to 
encourage those who were bold and. enterprising and nt. 
the same time cautions and circumspect. Traders from 
Egypt came as für as the Ganges. The Greek traders 
usel to trade with the men, n city on the banks of the 
river of that name and north-west of Palibothra, In. one 
part of the Bay was Calinga and in another Sonargong, called 
Jatemala, the capital of whieh was Vikiampore. The mart 
of Vikrampore had communication with Sylhet, Assam, 
Rungpore, and the Bay of Bengal, Silk, iron, skins, and 
malabathrum were sent ni Sylhet id. Assam, and 
spikenard from Ringpore, The exports from the mart. 
were spikenard, pearls, malibathrum, and muslins. Pearls 
from Tipperah and Mymensing reached: Vikrampore, 
called the gigantic mart. Periplus (A. B. 86-89) speaks 
of Kaltis as the coin of Lower Bengal, where he notices 
nlso wold and silver. Dacer continued as n distinguished 
city for a long time, Tt exported manufactures to Ethio- 
pia, Turkey, Syria, Arabin, and Persia, Marco Polo 
notices spikenard fioi Sonargong, and. Fiteh (1H 586 A.D.) 
fonnd cotton exported to Malacea and Sumatra vii India 
and Ceylon, The two Mahomedan travellers (ninth cen- 
tury) speak of Bengal (Rami), exporting cotton genet 
rhinoceros horns, Ling aloes and skins, Chittagong wa 
another important mart, which used to receive silk, iron 
and skins, from Serica (Assam,) malabathrium, a species of 
cinnamon Albiflora from Assam and Sylhet, and spikenard 
from Rungpore. The tree grew in Rungpore up to Mus- 
sorie, = Malabathrum was from the le: aves, and was used as 
n perfume, The Greeks and Romans used it in their wine, 
Maltebrun states that in Bengal, Orissa, and Allahabad 
diamonds were plentiful. Macaulay, in his Warren. Has- 


tings speech, speaks. of the “ muslins of Bengal” in the 
bazaars of Bennres, 
Pragjotish is supposed to be Thibet or Assam. It pre- 


sented to Yudisthira sharp swords, javelins, spears, hat- 
chets and battle-axes, Heeren notices. a route from 
Bootan to Rungpore, Pemberton writes that in 1683 the 
trade between Bengal, Bootan and "hibet, was well-known. 
At Cooch Behar caravans used to assemble, and merchants 
came from China, Muscovy, or Tartary to buy musk, 
cambals (blankets), ayates, silk, pepper, aud saffron of 
Persia, Agates were the tortoise shell forming the prin- 
cipal ornament of Booteah and Thibetan women. The 
articles which were sent to Rungpore were woollen cloths, 
hats, boots, small horses, and choury tailed cattle. 

Dr. Hunter, in. his Orissa, says that the five outlying 
kingdoms of Ancient India were Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Sulnag, and Pundra. Anga may mean the Ganges mart 
on the west of Palibothra, well known to the Creek trades 
men, Banga, Bengal Proper— Kalinga on the Godavari, 
Sulina, Sistar ‘of Bengal, perhaps Tippera or Arracan, 
aud Poundra, or the Paundra, Vardhana of Hionen Thsang 
close to Govindaganj on the Karatoya, It included. Raj- 
shahi, Dinagepur, Rungpur, Nuddea, Beerbhoom, Burd- 
wan, Pachowte Palame, and part of Chunar.* 

What Kalinga is. to the Godavari, Utkal or Udra is to 
the Mahanadi. The formation of Kalinga is traced to an 
Indian sage from Northern India, Both Kalinga and 
Orissa had intimate intercourse with Bengal. Not ouly 
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ABS but Yavanas, or. Tonian Greeks, came to Orissa 
from Bengal. Orissa imported Hindu literature from tlie 
valley of the Ganges, which is amply proved by the 
works. written by the Orissa authors. From the same 
source Orissa received the Buddhistie religion. The pro- 
motion of agriculture led to commerce, and commerce to 
navigation. Both commerce and navigation were so much 
appreciated that “the rock inscriptions speak of naviga- 
tion and ship connnerce as forming part of the education 
of the prince.” Following the example of Bengal, Orissa 
mide good fabries. 


Dr. Taylor, in his valnable paper in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. XVI. Part 1) expresses 
an opinion that. Dhaai. might refer to the Sunderbuns, 
Mr. H. T. Rainey (Caleutta Review, Vol XXX.) writes as 
follows : “Thus we venture. to think we satisfactorily 
prove the existence of population in ancient times on a 
hroad and sound basis, and altogether independent: of the 
existence of numerous rivers which may or may not date 
subsequent to the occurrence of. the physical changes re- 
ferred to above, and to the incursions of the Mugs and 
Portuguese pir: ates whieh we know to have taken. place 
thereafter.” There are three other eminent gentlemen 
who have thrown some light on this subject, Colonel 
Gastrell * has found some ruins of masonry buildings, the 
traces of old courtyards, and here and there some garden 
plants in lot No, 211". Dr. Hunter says. that remains of 
brick ghats and traces of tanks have also been found in 
isolated puts of the forest, and in. one or. two localities 
brick kilns were discovered. Mr, Blochman says “The 
Sunderbuns—formerly called Chanderbundas or Shanda- 
bundus, [n an inseription dated 1136. Sumbut, or A. D, 
1077, in northern Backergunj, mention is made of a grant. 
of land by Madhava Sen, King of Bengal, to a Brahmin. 
There are ruins of houses and temples “whieh are known 
to exist in various places. Todar Mull's. rent-roll corre- 
sponds with the north boundary of the Jungle marked on 
the survey maps. "(Hunter's Gazetteer) :-—The reason- 
able inference is that the Sunderbun must have been 
inhabited and formed a part of Bengal. Saugor Island 
is connected with a legend contained in the Raméyan and 
Máhábhárát (Bana Parva). The river Ganges goes as far 
as Hatiaghur, in the 24-Pergunnahs, near the sea, in 
honor of king Sangor, from whom Bhagirath was descend- 
ed, and who is said to have brought the Ganges to 
wash away the sins of his ancestors, Saugor Island has 
beon considered a sacred place, being the axram of Kapila, 
and is visited by pilgrims. lt appears from the Mahn- 
bharat that there wasa place on the north-cast of the 
sea before the Ganges emptied itself into it, and the for- 
mation of the island took place perhaps subsequently. 
In that place Kapila resided. Yudisthira, to whom the 
story of Bhagirath was related, came to Saugor and bathed 
there. Thence he went with "n brothers to. Kalinga by 
sea. —In the Sava Parva, Bhim is described as having 
visited Saugor Island, which was then governed by Mlecha 
kings, who gave Bhim different. kinds of precious. stones, 
sandalwood.. agure, Clothes jewels, blankets, gold, &e, asa 
mark of allegianee, 


Bengal was in the first instance Brahmanical, The 
aborigines were driven. away, or employed as servants or 
labourers, ‘The intercourse. between them and the Aryas 
must therefore have been constant. The language of 
the Aryas was Sanskrit ; but it ought to be borne in 
mind that Sanskrit was of two kinds, viz., the natural or 
spoken Sanskrit, resembling the Prakrit and Pali found 
even in the Vedas, and artiticial or purified Sanskrit. 
Language precedes grammar, and the process of purifica- 
tion according to grammar is an after work, When the 
Rig Veda songs were chanted, they were spontaneous or 
inspirational, aud grammar was not then in existence, 
The Arya immigrants, coming in contact with the non- 
Aryas, could not help taking many of their words in 
forming a language for mutual understanding. Sanskrit. 
was thus subjec ted to modification, and in this way dif- 
ferent provincial dialects sprang up, The pure Sanskrit 
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remained intact, but was confined to learned circles ; 
although gradually it became simpler, as the Puranas aud 
Itihases were written in a simpler style than the Vedas, 
Upanishads and Darsanas, The character must have been 
originally Deb Nagri. Westmacott, reading an inserip- 
tion found in. Dinagepur ind Bogra,*. observes :—“ The 
character is in that style of progrese towards modern Ben- 
wali, which we find iu use in the eleventh century of the, 
Christian era” Dr. Rajendra Lala possesses a Bengali 
MS. which was written seven hundred yeurs ago, We 
had several Kirtanas who used to sing, reciting the deeds 
of gods and goddesses in the Bengali language, which was 
then in an imperfect state. The munes of the Kirtanas 
are Vidyapati, Chundi Das, Brindabone Das, Gobind Das 
and Chunder Saikur. 

Although Buddhism was predominant in Bengal under 
Buddhist dynasties, and the lmguage usel was Pali or 
Magadhi, yet the Hindu literature was not extinct, and the 
Bengali language was being formed, It is true that the 
Pals were Buddhists, but. they were tolerant. They ap- 
pointed Hindus to important offices, and were not hostile 
tu Brahmanism. The gradual decay of Buddhism pro- 
duced a reaction in favour of Brahmanism, The original 
conception of God through the soul. was abandoned, as 
sucha conception was too lofty for the people at large, 
whom the founders of the different sects thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to work upon, Puranas and Apapuranas 
were written m different parts of the country in simple 
Sanskrit, inculeating the worship of particular gods and 
goddesses, finite in form but infinite in attributes. 

Of the Sen kings, Ballal raised the descendants of the 
five Brahmins and the Kaistas who had come from Canouj 
forbidding intermarriage between them and the families 
which were in Bengal. No less than 150 funilies sprang 
from the Canouj Brahmins, A hundred families were 
settled in Barendra and sixty in Rava, As regards the 
Kaisth families, Ghose, Bose, and Mittra were declared. to 
be of the first rank, 

The capital of Ballal was Vikrampore, He was hinself 
a learned man and an encourager of learning. His son, 
Lachman Sen, trod the footsteps of his father, and Wish- 
ing to imitate Vikramaditya, had five poets attached to 
his court, named Goburdhun, Smurana, daydeva, Kabiraj 
and Umapati who were considered its vems, Of these, 
Jaydeva is well known as the author of Gita Gobind. 
He was a native of Kinduvelwa in Bengal. 

Besides the above poets there were Halayudha, Minis- 
ter of Justice, whe wrote Bralna Sarvasa, and several 
other works on Smriti, besides Banisanhar Natak ; Pasa- 
pati, his brother, the chief judge and head pundit, who 
wrote Dasa Karma Dipika, and. Pushupati: Padha, and 
another brother of his, who wrote on Smriti, Mimansie 
and Ahnika Padhati Notices of a number of works are 
tu be found in the catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. by Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mittra. In the fourteenth century Sonar- 
gong was renowned for * holy and learned men.” t Before 
the time of Lachman literature in Bengal was not ina 
state of activity. 

In Tirhut, Gangasa Upadhya wrote Tutwa Chintamoni 
about seven centuries ago, and Jadadesa ‘Tarkalankar 
Bhatta, of Nuddea, wrote Turka Tipan about four cen- 
turies ago, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Vaish- 
navism gave an impetus to the cultivation of literature 
in Bengal, Chaitanya, Who was born in Nuddea, was a 
bold reformer, He denounced caste and taught universal 
love. He had able co-adjutors in Nityanund and Adwita, 
and able disciples in Rupa and Senaton, who were the 
authors of several works. Ramanand, the founder of the 
Ramanundi, Surdas, Tulsi Das and Krishna Das, who all 
lived in Benares, promoted Vaishnaism by pedas, duhas, 
and songs, which reverberated in Bengal, Of the tive 
schools of Law, Bengal was one. Jimat Valiuia wrote a 
work called Dayacrauma Sangraha Raghuoundun lived 
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in the sixteenth century and. wrote Daya Tutwa, His 
fellow-students were Sisomani and Chaitanya, 

Tu 1208 the Hindu kingdom of Bengal lad become ex- 
tinct on. Buktyar Khilijy taking Nuddea, Bengal then 
consisted of five divisions :—1, Rara, west of the Hugli 
and south of the Ganges ; 2, Bugdi, Delta of the Ganges ; 
3, Banga, east of, and beyond, the Delta; 4, Birendra, 
north of the Padma and between the Karatoya and Maha- 
ninda rivers ; à, Mithila, west of the Mahananda, Bengal 
meant Laknauti, Satagon, and Sonargon, Laknauti con- 
sisted of Barendra, with Ducat, and of Raur, to which 
Lakhnau belonged.* 

Although Bengal ceased to be the Hindu Bengal from 
1230 A. D., yet in 1550 a king of Orissa was the king of 
Bengal, and his name was Telinga, The limits of his 
kingdom were: North, from "l'ribeni to Hugh, through 
Bissenpore to the frontier of Putkar ; East, the river Hugli, 
and South, the Godavari, or the Ganga Godavari, and West 
from Singbhoom to Sonapore, The chief city was Sat- 
gong, not far to the North of Hugh. + 

He was the last independent king of Orissa, A ghaut 
and a temple in "'ribeni are attributed to him, He was 
defeated. and Bengal again fell into the hands of the 
Mahomedans (Cal, Rer). 


Ln c er 
A BUDDIIUST MISSION. TO THE UNITED 
STATENS, 


The Tokio (Japan) Zines says : 

The taneous Hon-guwan-ji of Kiote— perhaps the wealth- 
iest and mest influential of the various sects of Bud- 
dhisin in dapan—established a mission in Shanghai some 
years ago, but is not. carrying on any great work of con- 
version among the Chinese, In imitation of some of the 
Christian missions of Japan and China, it has in connec- 
tion with its more legitimate work a dispensary, where 
the poor may obtain advice and medicine free of charge, 
and ghostly counsel as well, The mission is situate diu 
the Kiangse road, and occupies: extensive woul handsome 
"emises, 

This is the sect, it will be remembered, from which it has 
heen proposed to send missionaries to the United States 
and. Europe, to convert the poor. benighted heathen of 
those countries from the errors of Christianity to the only 
true faith, It is a faet that there is in the handsome new 
college of the sect in Kioto a number of. young men who 
are being instructed in English. and trained in theology 
with the view of their being ultimately sent across the 
seas with the object mentioned. 

— ———— — 
nk JONAN THROSOPITICAL SoctETY, 


The following is n list of officers elected. under the 
Charter just issued from the Parent Society :— 
President: 
Professor Pasquale Menclao, 1). L. 
Vice-President : 
Count Dr. Nicolas de Gonemys, M. D. 
Corresponding Secretary ; 
Otho Alexamler, Esq. 
Recording Secretary : 
Alexander Rombotti, Esq. 
Treasurer : 
Demetrio Socolis, Esq. 


<- 
* 


THE VOYAGE FROM BOMBAY TO POINT DE GALLE DURING 
the dry months, by one of the tine steamers of the British 
ladia S. N. Co., touching at all the Coast ports, is. charn- 
ing, With an agreeable captain, good company, and. rea- 
sonable immunity from sea-sickness, ib is so like a yacht- 
ing excursion that one is sorry when the journey is ended. 
Such, at any rate, was our case, To come back in the 
S.-W. Monsoon, as we did, is quite another affair, 
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TESTING THE BEWITCHED MIRROR THEORY, 
BY BABU ASU TOSH MITRA. 


The facts related under the title of “the Bewitched 
Mirror" in the THeosoruist of June last, must have 
excited curiosity, if nothing else, in the minds of all its 
renders, At the suggestion of my friend Babu Avinas 
Bheendra Banerjee, LOMA, T decided to make the trial 
myself; and on the very day D received the suggestion, 1 
made arrangements, very simple as they were, to repeat 
Prince Tzevetelit's experiment, We did not. consider it 
"all bosh,” as the companion of Mr, Tvanovitel’s friend 
remarked, neither did we take it to be like the one * of 
being unable to eat ehinnpague out of à. soup-plate with 
a large spoon without perceiving the devil at the bottom 
of the plate’ We amit. that we are not spiritualists, 
but we are truth-scekers and do not, like many, consider it 
infra. dig to give any attention. to. spiritualism ; and we 
are always glad to spare both time and trouble to make 
any research in that seeret science, 

Our field of experiment was a room within. the com- 
pound of the Medical College, Caleutta, known as the 
Prosector's Room—where more than a thousand dead 
bodies have been dissected. Tt was quite solitary. 

After half-past eleven. at night, I entered. the 190, 
taking a lighted candle in cach hand, and slowly approach- 
ed the mirror in which was reflected part of a skele- 
ton which stands at a little distance. 1 glanced at my 
wateh : it was a couple of minutes to the time, Mean- 
while I was pondering over a serious. suhject—soul, its 
immortality, its destiny, &e; my thoughts coming and 
going by flashes, 

All was quiet. [n an adjacent hall the clock struck— 
tong, tong, tong—twelve times, F straightened myself 
up and, firmly looking upon my own retlection in the 
mirror, — pronounced slowly, loudly, and — distinctly 
" A—su—To—sh—Mi—tra" } Finished, T kept my 
eyes fixed upou the mirror, quite forgetting the external 
world, 


After a good long time (nearly five minutes) I repeat- 
ed my name for the second. time, No. change in the 
mirror, neither anything mystical in myself. My hands 
and legs were paining, my cye-sight was growing dim, 
as is natural when one stares Jong at one object conti- 
noously, E repeated my name for the third time, but 
nothing came of it. AC last, being disappointed 1. went 
off and found it was twenty minutes after twelve, I repeat- 
ed the experiment onthree subsequent nights with similar 
results, On the fifth day, my friend Babu Gopal Chun- 
der Mookerjee tried. it in a separate room, and he also 
was unsuccessful, 


I would like to know if any other reader of the THko 
soris has tried it, for it might be that the effects de- 
scribed happen only with certain persons, 

Medical College, Calcutta, 

10th June 1880. 


The experimental plan, followed in this instance by the 
Babu, is the only one by which it may be discovered. how 
much truth there is in the time-honoured legends, tradi- 
tions and superstitions observances of modern nations, 
If his and his friend's tests prove nothing else, they cer- 
tainly show that not every one who invokes himsel in 
a mirror at midnight by the light of two candles, will, 
of necessity, be appalled by ghostly apparitions, But 
his own common sense has probably suggested what is no 
doubt the fact of the case, viza that the phenomena described 
hy Prince Tzeretelif, ii our June number, are observable 
only by persons of a peeuliiu. temperament, "his is cer- 
tainly the rule in every other. department of psychic 
phenomena, As regards. the “ Bewitched Mirror” tale 
we printed it as an illustration of one of the oldest of 
Slavic beliefs, leaving it to the reader to put the test. or 
not as pleased him best, — Ep, 
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SORBS, SODS AND POSIFS, 

A few weeks ago, one George Nairns, a British sailor, 
brutally murdered at Caleutta a poor. police. sepoy who 
was quietly standing on his beat, and with whom he had 
never spoken or even exchanged a word before. The 
misereant knocked down his victim, and then eut. his 
throat with a knife which he had brought ashore purposely 
to kill some one with, He was tried and convicted, but 
recommended to merey by the jury, But the Court, repri- 
manding the jurors for a recoumendation so utterly un- 
called for under the cirectunstances, cave sentence ; and the 
Government of Tndiaupon being appealed to, very sen- 
sibly and justly affirmed the decision of the Court, Well, 
this red-handed murderer was hung, the other day, and 
his body interred at the Scotch Burial Ground, Caleutta, 
The Sadian Daily News says: 

There were present at the cemetery, some time before the funeral 
cortege arrived, about fifty ladies and gentlemen, On the arrival of 
the hearse, the collin, which bore the inscription of ** George Nairus, 
executed July 22080 E880, aged 20 years,” was covered by an Union 
Jack, and was shouldered by six of Naitns’s shipinatesand carried 
to the foot of the grave. The Rev. Mr Gillan officiated, and in the 
lirst instance read out those portions of scripture which Nairus was 
most fond of heariug read to him after his condemnation, He then 
referred in general to the terms of the statement nade by Nairns 
on the seatfold, and more particularly addressing the sailors present, 
he warned them to take example from the fate whieh had befallen 
Nairng, ^ud earnestly advised them to avoid the low Native liquor 
shops. The usual prayers. were then offered up On the. collin 
being lowered into the grave, many a sed was thrown in. pityingly, 
awl many a merciful womanly hand flung in a bunch of flowers, 
and many a head was turned aside to wipe away a tear for the 
shameful end of a young man whose career had promised such 
better things, At the conclusion, the Rev, Mr Godwin, assisted 
by several ladies who were present, sang the hymn, “Safe in the 
Anns of Jesus.” : 

Who would not be a murderer of sepoys, after that i 
Fifty gushing ladies and gentlemen; the Union Jack to 
enwrap one's coffins consoling texts read from the Bible, 
his favourites after his condemnation (cheap country liquor 
was his specialty before); sods thrown * pityingly " in—for 
wood luck, doubtless, as slippers are thrown at weddings ; 
sweet nosegays; and pearly tears raining down fair checks 
—what more could any respectable assassin. demand ? 
What, indeed, but to know that, like poor Rip Van Winkle's 
drink, this murder should. not count against him. And 
even this comfort was not withheld by the Church ; for, to 
top off. all, the winsome Reverend Godwin and his fair 
slobberers launched ont with “Sate in the Arms of Jesus.” 
Happy George? It is to be regretted, however, that out 
Calcutta contemporary omitted one important fact, with- 
out knowing which the reader cannot fully appreciate 
the beauties of the Christian Atonement, 
let us ash, is the murdered sepoy “ safe” 2 

o diia 
A BUDDHIST HYMN., 
BY b. M, STRONG, MAJOR, LOTH BENGAL, LANCERS, 
1. 
As soft as life by Ganga 
Two thousand cycles since, 
Lu S 
Thy words, for which we bunger 
Mild Master, Saviour, Prince, 
2 
Have blessed us, peace or trial + 
Untaught by church and priests 
To stain our pure denial 
With lust for Swerga’s feasta,* 
3 
Awhile with Love thou rested, 
A father’s joy thou knew, 
hus all our weakness tested, 
Discerned the false and true, 
4. 
As lonely spoonbill winging 
To brood in some wild mere, 
Maybe, on woes out-springing 
From life—the strife, the fear : 
5. 
So thou, dear Lord, didst leave us 
And learnt the Rightful Way-— 
Each one his burden grievous 
Himself can cast away. 


İn whose arms, 


* An author ou Buddhism has remarked that the truc Buddhist does not 
mar the purity of his self-denial in this life, by lusting after the spiritual 
joys of a world to come, 
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ONE THEOSOPILSTS VIEW OF MAN'S 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS * 


BY WOOF KIRDY, RTS. 


Children of Maya, and living in. more senses than one 
in the Kali-Yug, how can we arrive at truth; we who 
have no knowledge of the absolute, nor any standard hy 
which we can attain to absolute truth © Only, as it seems 
to me, by ascertaining from the past and present. exactly 
where we stand, 

The famous parable, propounded 1250 years ago, on the 
occasion of the arrival of some of the earliest. Christian 
missionaries to the English, at the court. of King Edwin 
of Northumberland, is as true now as on the day when it 
was spoken. “Truly the life of a man in this. world, 
compared. with that life whereof we wot not, is on this wise. 
lIt isas when thou, O King, art sitting at supper. with 
thine Aldermen and thy Thanes in the time of winter, 
when the hearth is lighted in the midst, and the hall is 
warin, but without the rains and the snow are falling and 
the winds ave howling ; then cometh a sparrow, and flieth 
throneh the house, she cometh in by one door and gouth 
out by another, While she is in the house, she fecleth not 
the storm of winter, but yet, when a little moment of rest is 
passed, she flieth again into the storm, and passeth away 
from our eyes. So is it with the life of man, it is but for 
a moment, what goeth afore it, and what cometh after it, 
wot we not at all, Wherefore it these strangers can tell 
us aught, that we may know whence man cometh and 
whither he goeth, let us hearken to them and follow. their 
law.” 

{tis doubtful whether the Teutonic tribes brought any- 
thing with then from the common home of the Aryans in 
Central Asia, except exoteric fragments of some Oriental 
religion, nor does it appear that they were ever. fully in- 
itiated, like their predecessors in Europe, and the Christian 
nations within the limits ofthe Roman Empire, But before 
l trace down the growth of our present knowledge, L would 
point out that whereas the seeds of many of the greatest 
advances in knowledge or intellectual. development have 
been sown among the Latins, they have borne no fruit wm- 
til transplanted to German soilt E have just suid that 
itis very doubtful whether the Teutonic nations. were 
ever initiated, either before their conversion to Christiant- 
ty, ur alterwards ; and therefore they eagerly took up the 
great Intellectual movement of the Reformation, But the 
leaders of the Reformation shared. in the ignorance and 
bigotry of their age, and endeavoured to bind all suceeed- 
ing ages down to a barren worship of the letter, which has 
rendered Protestantism, especially in its more extreme 
forms, the baldest and most exoteric of all religions. Yet, 
they threw open the Bible to all, and the light has. truly 
shone amid the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not, for the more or less hidden wisdom whieh it con- 
tains, especially that of the New Testament, has done 
much to counteract the evil tendency of the theology of 
the reformers, To digress for a moment, let me say that 
there are three very distinct meanings jumbled up in the 
English translation of the Gospels, under the word Heaven, 
In the synoptic Gospels the word is almost always in the 
plural, (except where it means the sky) and is evidently 
used for the Spiritual Worlds. ‘The second meaning, al- 
ready mentioned, is the sky, In. this case the word is in 
the singular, and the meaning is obvious from the context, 
The third meaning is to be found in. the Gospel of John, 
Here the word is in the singular, and usually denotes. the 
state whence Christ descended, and to which he was to 
return, or in plain terms, Nirvana, 

But even in physical matters, the horizon of. Europeans 
300 or 400. years ago was fearfully contracted, The earth 
was of very limited extent and duration to theme: yet it 
was the only important portion of the universe, except 

Heaven and Hell, Their ideas were even more cramped 
than those of the Mohanunadans, (arrow as is exoteric 
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Mohamimadanisin), for the Arabs extended their voyages 
to Spain, Todia, China, the Ari Islands, Zanzibar, and 
Madagascar, and perhaps further; and pi addition to their 
regarding the earth as of vast extent (fu exceeding its 
real dimensions), they bad imported part of the Indian 
metaphorical cosmogonies, which greatly enlarged their 
ideas of the vastness of the universe, * 

At length, however, came Galileo and Columbus, and 
the real dimensions and character of the eath and the 
physical universe were discovered, 

Alter this came Rationalism, demanding that all 
knowledge resting on authority should produce its 
credentials, — [ts mission is to sweep away the falsities of 
the past to prepare for the future, and this work is as vet 
incomplete, We eim afford, however, to look on cahuly, for 
it is not our mission to destroy, but to build up, and the 
Rationalistic plough only prepares the soil for the goud 
seed of future progress, 

Next cune Geology, extending our view backwards and 
forwards, far beyond the 6,000 yes of the popular theo- 
logy. Then came the discovery of the antiquity of inan, 
and of principles of evolution, sweeping away the materia- 
listie interpretation of Genesis, Finally, the discovery of 
spectium analysis has established the unity of the physical 
universe, and the rise of Spiritualism has opened before 
us the vast horizons of the spiritual universe. 

Nationally, we have everything to encoumge us. We 
ire not a race that has retrograded, and although the ear- 
lier civilisations may have risen. to a higher level than 
our own, yet we are a new people, risen within a very few 
centuries from utter barbarism to. the. station which we 
uceupy at. present, 

But we cannot get rid so casily of the contracted: ideas 
which prevailed until, as it were, yesterday, respecting 
space and thine, Just as our Christian brethren, without 
exception, look forward fo cum " Heaven” hy one well- 
apent life, so are we too Hable to look to Nirvana as attain- 
able by the single sustained effort ofa single lite. We do 
not consider that we inhabit à very small and very inferior 
world, and that our ana is still too short to reach the sun, 
but Hike blind men restored tosight, we think we ean touch 
anything we ean see Even as regards: the material 
universe, I think Fam much within the mark in saying 
that a pea placed in the middle of one of. our. dargest 
parks would not more thin represent the proportion borne 
by our earth to the solar system alone, Beyond. the 
system it would take 200,000 years to count the manber 
of miles to the nearest fixed star, 

You will ask iie, what of the accomplished union with 
God, of which the imiysties speak ¢ This, L think 1 can 
explain by referring to Swedenborg, who says that in 
some of the inferior planets, the inhabitants are permitted 
to worship the angel, (or the society of angels). appointed 
to rule over them. Tn another passage, he says that the 
higher the society, the more it appears to the angels that 
they act of themselves, but the more certainly they know 
that they speak and act from the Lord alone; that is, as 
] take it, from the society next above them, through 
which the divine influx descends to them, Again, there 
is understood to be perfeet communion of. thought, and 
feeling within the higher societies, so that the thought or 
act of any member is felt as the thought or act of all, 
Henee it would seem to any man who succeeded in placing 
himself temporarily en rapport with such a society, that 
he had become one with God ;and his feelings would be 
practically Incommmunieable to anyone. who had. had no 
similar experience, Uf this view is correct, it will go far 
to explain such ideas as absorption of individuality, which 
are often used without any very clear ind. definite: sense 
being attached to them, 

Again, very few generations separate the savage trom 
the sage. The links have existed, but on looking back 
through history they shade away, Shall one material 
existence, even on earth, be suficient for our development, 


$ See the story of Bulookiya, iu the 41 ovézun Vights 
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if it requires material existence at all ?* Infinite are the 
phases of human life, even here, nor could any two exis- 
tenees be other than widely different. Henee a new carth- 
ly existence would be to all intents and purposes as new 
a life as the transter from one spiritual society to another. 
And there must be a still. greater difference between 
planet and planet. Let us look rather to slow and. sure 
steps for advancement, than attempt to scale the Heavens 
at à bound, and thus repeat the error. of the Christians. 
The carth is, (as the Arabs say, speaking of the hapi- 
table portion of the carth, compared with their idea of 
what. is uninhabited) as a tent tna desert; and within. the 
vast limits of the solar system, there must. be, around 
ind beyond. the material worlds, worlds within worlds 
of spiritual universes, all which lie before us, as we pass 
to and fro, first, between the carth and its dependent 
spheres (for E greatly doubt if we are really in eominunica- 
tion with any spiritual spheres at all, except those im- 
mediately dependent on the earth), and then from planet 
to planet, our residence in each planet, including residence 
in its dependent spheres, till we reach the suns, and thus : 


‘From star to star, 
From world to tuininous world, as far 
As the universe stretches its thawing: wall.” 


But beyond the earths, beyond the spheres, beyond the 
sun, beyond Sirius, beyond Aleyone, lies Nirvana, the 
state of the pure spirits, far above any material or even 
fluidic world, and we are told that when a Buddha is 
about to attain it, he would sparno from him with utter 
scorn the offer of becoming the king of à. Deva- Loka, 
(one of the highest. spiritual worlds), for a hundred 
million years; or any ether conceivable blessedness, in 
exchange, although his power over the material universe 
has become practically infinite, 
“Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 


Aud multiply cach through endless years ; 
One minute of Heaven is worth them all. 


Truly, we yet stand low, very low on. one of the rungs of 
Jacob's ladder, with its foot in the primeval nebula, and 
its head in Nirvana, bet us not suppose that one good 
life ean deserve Nirvana, any more. than one evil lite 
can deserve eternal suffering, 

Howitt once scoffed at s visit toall the worlds iu the nni- 
verse as “rather a long journey.” Granted, but, what matters 
time or space fo us if we have an eternal existence before 
us? All our lives must be connected together; and when 
we enter a world, we bring our. capacities, and E doubt 
not, our friends with us, The universe being held together 
by bonds of sympathy, shall it not be the case with spirits 
from life to life? But E doubt if spiritual affinity depends 
on sex. Without caring to go into details, F may say 
that as I interpret. well-known faets of physiology, sex 
is a mere bodily accident, and not. inherent. in the spirit. 
Here, in. states of society where the sexes are on a com 
parative equality, we regard the deepest affection as cone 
jueal: but where this is not the case, in ancient and espe- 
cially in Eastern countries, the deepest affections we read 
of are not always so, It is clear that Achilles was far 
more sincerely attached to Patroclus. than to Briseis, and 
that David was far more attached to Jonathan than te 
Michal. The deepest affection, too, may sometimes exist 
between relatives; as in the curious instance cited hy 
Miss Blackwell, of a mother and daughter, who were so 
deeply attached that when the former died, she imine- 
diately sought and obtained permission to reinicarnate 
herself as her daughters child, 

Let us not be led astray by the contracted horizons 
and the narrow ideas of the past, but let us look. upon 
the past and future as beeomes beings with infinite possi- 
bilities before us, in an infinite universe, if we will only 
free ourselves from prejudice, and work and wait patiently, 
without hoping for or grasping at everything at once, 


* Dr. Temple has shown us that the development of tho race is as the 
development of tho individnal, and must not the converse be true, that 
the development of the individual is ns that of the raco 1 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


It is sometimes argued that the other planets, and 
much more the suns, are too hot. or too cold to support 
life: but E think. it more reasonable to. believe that all, 
or nearly. alljthe planets are inhabited by beings adapted 
to their physical condition, Still less can D. suppose. life 
to be absent in the suns, themselves the centres of life 
to the planets aronnd them, They are probably. the 
abode either of the spirits controlling the systems, or of 
spirits not wholly free from the last link binding them 
to the materiality of the system which they at present 
inhabit.*® Even the prose Edda tells ns that “those not 
indigenous thereto cannot enter Muspellhein.” — Of course 
nothing material as we understand the word could inhabit 
even the superior planets, rich less the suns, 


+- 
HEALTH OF THE EYES. 
BY PROF, D, S, MARTIN, 


The eye is one of the most sensitive. and complicated 
of all the organs of the human body. It is. intimately 
connected both with the brain and nervous system on the 
one hand, and with the general system of the circulation on 
the other, [In its relation with the brain, it shares in all 
the various conditions of nervous excitement or depression, 
labor or repose, In its connection with the general cireula- 
tion, it is affected by all irregularities of the system, and 
is, therefore, Table to injury m any defective state of the 
general health, 

There are many ways in which this most important 
organ is apt to receive harm, through ignorance of the need 
that there is of care in its use, Tt is sufficient to refer te 
a few of the most. frequent. of these causes ; and. among 
them may be particularly mentioned three, viz—Strain- 
ing the eyes, by working in defective, or t. eccessive, light— 
Overicork, or extreme aul protracted exertion of the 
cyexight—Using the eyes when in an irritated or weakened 
state, 

As regards straining the eyes, nothing is more common 
than the habit of trying to work or read after the daylight 
has begun to fade in the afternoon, Persons are anxious 
to finish something that they are engaged npon, and so 
continue the effort to work long atter the light is insuftici- 
ent and the attempt injurious, The members of a family 
should in this respect keep watch over. one another, to 
prevent this tendency, In the same way at night, care 
should he taken never to carry on any work whick strains 
the eyes, by an imperfect: artificial light. If there is the 
least. sense of effort in using the eyes, or any want of ease 
iid comfort in so doing, another lamp, candle, or. burner 
should be lighted; or. else, any sn demanding much 
exertion of the sight should cease, 

As regards overwork of the eyes, the remark last made 
applies with equal force, However sufficient: the light 
may be, i£ at any time, after working a while, there comes 
on a sense of. effort or weariness of eyesight, the work 
should be stopped, Resting the eyes. for a time will 
generally enable a person to go on. again without harm: 
this may be done either by closing the eyes and if possible 
sleeping for a little while, or by walking out somewhat 
in the open air and allowing the eyes to range over distant 
objects, especially green landscapes, instead of dwelling 
upon those that are small and close, 

The third point, that of use of the eyes. when irritated 
or weakened in any way, is one of great. consequence, The 
tendency to harm from this source may arise from weak- 
ness either of the eyes themselves, or of the general health 
of the system, —very frequently from both together, Any 
impaired state of general health is very apt to influence 
the eyes; and persons are not aware how little: exertion it 
takes, at such times, to injure these delicate organs. 
re ie is this the case during and after recovery from 
illness, 


* The Gods aml their avaters are always aymboliked by the run, 
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Parents aud teachers should be careful in regard to the 
habits of children and young persons, They should. never 
be allowed to read and study under either of the ciremn- 
stances described, viz. : after daylight begins to fade, or by 
imperfect light at night. Lertiendar care should also be 
exereised to prevent the habit of holding the object 
unnecessarily close to the eye, or of lowering the head 
near to the object; 12 inches being the least and about 20 
inches the maximum distance for the book or work from 
the eye, in ordinary cases, Seats ought always to be 
so adjusted to the height of tables or desks, that it shall 
not be necessary for persons to stoop over. into a * round- 
shouldered” position in order to work or to read or write, 

There are also some other important points to be 
observed, particularly with regard. to the manner and. the 
amount in which strong light is allowed to fall upon the eye 
or upon the objects whereon it is engaged, The quantity of 
light tolerated by the eye is. limited. We cannot look at 
the sun with impunity, Even luminous objects, far less bril- 
liant than the sun, cause a painful sensation when their 
rays strike directly upon the eye. The more uniformly the 
light is dispersed and the less directly: its rays penetrate 
the eye, the more beneficial is its action, ‘The uniformly 
dispersed daylight serves as the best example, Every 
violent and sudden contrast between light. and darkness, 
is disagreeable, and becomes injurious if frequently re- 


peated. Flickering light is likewise unpleasant and fati- 
guing, The simultaneous action of luminous contrasts. is 


also harmful Such contrasts are produced when a bright 
light is covered by a dark shade, The sinall space light- 
ed is intensified by the broad dark zone of shadow around 
it; and under the influence of such contrary. states. of 
illumination, the eyes are strained and so tire easily. A 
shade of ground glass or porcelain, covering the fame and 
using a somewhat subdued but uniforn. Mlunination, is 
far preferable toa dark. shade, Iu these materials. we 
possess a powerful means of softening a dazzling light. by 
dispersion of its rays, 

Another matter of care is, that we should not directly 
face low windows through which the light strikes, Sky- 
light or light from above, is the best light for all work not 
requiring a bent position of the head, and, therefore, de- 
serves a far more general application in the construction 
of factories, workshops, schools, and other buildings, or iu 
the methods of artiticial ilhonination, In writing or simi- 
lar handwork, the light should strike froin the left side, in 
order to avoid the shadow east by the right hand; and. in 
all cases i£ is far better that the light should. come from 
above than from below. For this reason, those window- 
shades that raise and lower from the bottom, are preferable 
to the ordinary ones that are rolled at the top, or to the 
window awnings that shut out the light of the sky, and 
ulimit it only from below. Tt is, therefore, important that 
parents and teachers in schools should also see to it that 
pupils do not study with the direct rays of the sunshine 
falling on the book, or desk, or floor, and that they do not, 
ou the other hand, sit directly facing’ low windows, as the 
eyes become dazzled by either of these errors, and injury 
may result. 

When there is perceived any great sensitiveness of the 
eyes towards very bright or excessive light, towards white 
and reflecting objects of work, or towards the retlection of 
the sun-light from snow and other white surfaces, the use 
of spectacles with plain light-bluc or gray (so-called London 
smoke) glasses is generally safe and a great relief and pro- 
tection; as it softens the painful brilliancy, without inter- 
fering with ready sight. Blue veils, to some extent, 
answer the same purpose as blue glasses. 

Th any case of persistent uneasiness, weakness, or. other 
observed defect of the eyes, recourse should be had prompt- 
ly to à competent oculist.— Popular Health Almanae, 
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AT WHATSOEVER MOMENT YOU CATCH YOURSELF TRY- 
ing to persuade yourself that you are particularly hinnble, 
be assured that then you are farthest from humility. 
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(Continued from the May number, | 
THE VEDANTA PIUTLOSOPLIY, 


Expounded by the Society of Benares Pandits, and translated for the 
‘PHEUSOPHIST, 


BY PANDIT SURYA NARAYEN, SEC'Y. 


The subject of our last discussion was that. Purushár- 
tha (human effort) is the Aaron’s serpent that overwhelms 
the result of the Práravdha actions, ‘This enjoins Jira to 
take an uninterrupted course towards Purushártha for the 
knowledge of those things which may succced in putting 
to an end the troubles of this life from its root, that they 
may Hot in time see the light again, The troubles of this 
life are four in nuinber :—(1) relating to the body (LITE), 
(2) relating to the mind (8138),*. (3) relating to beings 
(suia), and (4) relating to a tutelary or presi- 
ding deity (MZE). The first gronp includes. the va- 
rious sorts of diseases with which a inan is. attacked ; the 
second come in the form of some desire or object, auger, 
thought, and the like ; the third sort of trouble which is 
expericuced by Jira is set on foot by the agency of ma- 
terial beings, as, for instance, serpents, tigers, and various 
other hurtful creatures ; and the fourth or last, is that 
which is brought about by the ageney of spiritual beings. 
Though there are special means of annihilating the mise- 
ries above referred to, still at the same time there is every 
probability of their recursion at. any time, As far as the 
present. subject. is concerned, it is worthy of notice that 
man should promptly take in hand the attainment. of the 
knowledge of those things only which may extirpate his 
troubles and leave no room for their genus to grow again, 
This is what we mean by the distinction between the 
spiritual (JRI) and non-spiritual (37A), 

If the iiisconceptton of a thing results from the wn- 
consciousness of its real nature, it is quite clear that the 
knowledge of its true nature will efface from our memory 
the Inaccurate impressions of things so long made. As, 
for example, the figure of a picce of rope in the dark in- 
volves the existence of the different kinds of illusions ; 
viz, a serpent, a rod, or a stream of wine, Xe, ; while the 
true knowledge of that rope which makes the sweet bells 
of any one's mtelleet jangle out of tune is sure to subside 
the fumes of existing delusiveness enused by his ignor- 
ance, 

In the same manner it is simply the unconsciousness of 
his real nature that makes Jira cast his regards about 
him as a doer, or an enjoyer, &e, which, in case, whenever 
he recognises his real nature, passes Into empty air, Most 
people say that the Vedantis (followers of the Vedanta 
doctrine) who are not exempt from the actions of this work- 
ing day-life, are surely accessories before the fact and wash- 
ing the blackamoor white, if they deny in being called 
doers or enjoyers, though they safely enjoy the results of 
their actions at the same time. But this is, in fact, a mere 
Inisconception of those who view the subject in this light, 
for this Jira being a portion, or rather a retieeted benm of 
that Great and Glorious fountain-head of lieht must neces- 
sarily be similar in qualities attached to the former, As 
Brahma does not possess the quality of a doer or an en- 
Joyer, &e, so does Jiva, and this end can be secured by 
merely knowing his real form ; for this body, the seat of 
our efforts, which is made up of the five elements is not 
the Jire we mean, and if we do that, it will bring into 
light a dead set upon our. arguments, the result of whieh 
will prove n perfect. Babel, Itis this. Supposing this 
Jiva to have à. beginning aud an end. like the body, the 
performance of such meritorious actions as giving alms to 
the poor, showing mercy upon living beings, speaking the 
truth, neither himself committing theft nor instigating 
any other to do so, and venerating Ishwara (ša), Kc., 
is worth placing in the back ground, because there is no 
chance of that Jiwa who is dead now to come into exis- 
tence again iu all his perfect lineaments as before to enjoy 


* By this word the Vedanta doctrine which is very similar to that of the 
Sankl ya, signifiesjan internal organ standing between the organs of percep- 
tion aud of action, as au gleveuthorgan which partakes of the nature of beth. 
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the results of those actions whieh remained dormaut in 
his previous existence. We nre thus led to. conclude that 
man undergoes the happiness or misery of this world with- 
out any emise, because, when there is no transinigration of 
soul, how cin we come to the point that the happiness or 
Misery as mentioned above is duc to the actions done in 
previous life, (This is taken into consideration. in that 
case only where there is no direct or straightforward canse 
of their occurrence ina present life), and alse it gives 
vise to this defect. that. Aire enjoys the fruits of. these ac- 
tions, whieh he has not. done, and is deprived, instead of 
it, of the frnits of those whieh have net been done hy 
his agency, The organs of the body (S122) ean never Le 
called Jive, heeause this ehenical. combination of atoms 
and molecules (body) is not totally brought to rum iu the 
absenee of any one of them, and that maun ean live as deaf, 
blind, and dumb, e. Similarly we cannot. designate the 
Vitality or the vital action of life (319) as Jira, because 
it is destitute of senses, As, for example, if à man takes 
away anything from near à man lost, in sleep, the vital 
action though at work at that time, cannot determine 
what happens near the man, 

After having made manifest the above statement, we 
run away with the notion that meve (the cleventh or- 
gan) cannot also fulfil the required conditions, When a 
mands sleeping soundly, he is quite destitute of manu, 
This gives rise to a defect as in one of the above state- 
ments which furnishes Jira with the enjoyment. of the 
result of the actions not done by him and the destruction 
of those brought into exercise m the present life Ano- 
ther defeet is when a man awakes from sleep he says he 
has slept much, and had no regard about. any other thing 
else, Now one should not. recolleet, this faet when he is 
asleep, because recollection is due to things once seen in 
a wakeful state and that le eaunot form an idea of that 
thing which he has never seen, Had this unconscions- 
ness not heen experienced during sleep, its. recollection 
would never have been brought into light when awaking, 
But we have already said that (SÍ327) and (AA) are both 
absent. during sleep, then we shall have to say that it. is Jira 
only who has that uneonseiousness in view, Therefore, 
muna (the eleventh organ) is uot Jira. 

Jive who is. existing in all times, i; e, in sound sleep, 
dream or wakeful state, is throwing light everywhere and 
is as free from the disguises as Bralana, He being a por- 
tion of Him whose inflnenee pervades the whole Universe, 
is not a doer, or an enjoyer, &c,, and breaks loose from the 
four kinds of troubles enumerated above on recognising 
his real form or nature, 


————,9——-———-— 
| From turk Covomno (CEYLON) EXAMINER] 
THE CTHEOSOPIHISTS. 


So far as we can understand the doctrines of this so- 
ciety, or, to «peak more correctly, so far as Colonel Ocorre 
has let us know then from his lecture, there is nothing in 
them to provoke the hostility of any veligionists, The 
‘Theosophists avow that they hold no article of faith, they 
oppose none, aud are ready to welcome all classes of. belief 
and shades of opinion into. the Universal Brotherhood of 
which they are the apostles, They are mere searchers 
after truth, and they invite all classes and conditions of 
men to assist them in their search. The human intellect. 
has busied itself with this search from the earliest ages, 
and the myth of the Golden Fleece aud the Holy Grail 
are examples of a phase of human faith which finds per- 
petual repetition even in our days of advanced civilization, 
when railways and telegraphs, and the electric light—not 
to mention less recondite agencies of physical foree—have 
well nigh disillusionised the mind of its tendency towards 
mysticisin and the traditions of the superstition, Never- 
theless, that there is a latent principle in us which hankers 
after the unknown, a longing to get at the umknowable, 
is sufficiently attested by the multitude of well-educated 
men who haye devoted their lives to the solution of this 
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FOR THE TRUH, but so long as their. search is made with 
great problem, They have all confessedly been searching 
due humility and earnestness, no man who has a firm 
faith in what he believes is the truth, and the excellence 
of his own system of faith, can. quarrel with the Theoso- 
phists Their minds are a (olio. rasa, so to speak, and 
ready to reecive impressions, And it is left to those who 
differ from them to step in and impress their religion ou 
them if they can. As onr information goes, no one in 
Ceylon or elsewhere has attempted this, though a Ceylon 


journalist has permitted himself the privilege of attacking 


them., 


A polemieal countryman of ours, we hear, challenged 
them to a publie debate, but this. they deelined to accept. 
Abuse and publie debates are the worst instruments of 
eonversion, and if the Theosophists despised the one and 
declined the other, they have acted. with commendable 
prudence. ‘They tell us they have a conseientions mis- 
sion to perform, and we see them labouring earnestly in 
the discharge of their. self-imposed duties, They may be 
mistaken in their mission, nnd their labours may. be al- 
together vain, Still the spirit of research which they are 
now striving to Infuse into the minds of onr torpid emn- 
trymen cannot but fail to lead to good. results ; especially 
if the principle of Universal Brotherhood which they ad- 
voeate lead to the demolition of the most pernicious and 
demoralizing easte system whieh, in spite of the doctrines 
of equality and fraternity preached by Gourama BUDDHA, 
still enthrals the people of this country. But, says their 
adversary, these are dangerous men ; though they have no 
dangerous doctrines to teach, yet by their example they 
teach people to throw off the restraints of all existing reli- 
gions: they preach against Christianity whieh believes in 
a divine Trinity, against Mahometanisia which believes in 
one God, against Hinduism which believes in many gods, 
but they favour Buddhism which believes in no God, We 
think this is not a fair statement of the case, The Theoso- 
phists say they have examined the various systems of 
religion whieh prevail in Europe and Aimevica and are dis- 
satisfied with all of them, that from reading and. examin- 
ing the different systems, they have discovered in Bud- 
dhism the glimpses of many excellent. truths, buried in the 
dusty corruptions of many ages and that they have come 
here personally to study Buddhism, Surely. there ean he 
nothing in. this that is subversive of morals or of good 
Government, Every man who professes a religion neces- 
sarily denies at least by implication, the truth of all other 
religions than his own, The Theosophists only go a step 
further and deny all religions without an exception. But 
they do not stop there, They believe in a future state of 
happiness or misery, they obey the dictates of their con- 
seienee, some deny the existence of a personal God, hut. 
all unite in inquiring after a closer knowledge of the at- 
tributes of God, ‘Thus far the pieture is grand, but when 
the "Theosophists talk of initiations and shiboleths, we can- 
not help thinking that they are clogging à. truly noble 
cause by the adoption of vapid formalities, We are told 
that the Theosophists are in possession. of faculties which 
were once ascribed to magie, and that such faculties ought 
not to be imparted except to the initiated, and even 
amongst the initiated, not to all but to the most approv- 
ed. of them. 

The so-called occult sciences and the black arts have 
long been exploded,* and though the votaries of modern 
spiritualism would seem to have revived faith in the old 
direction, it would be impossible in this matter of fact age, 
an age which refuses to take any thing on. trust, be it ever 


‘go highly recommended, for any attempt to lead. the mind 


out of the groove of the inductive logic of cause and effect, 
to succeed at the end. We have neither partiality nor 


* Perhaps not, —Ed, THEOS, 
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sympathy of all true philanthropists, though, as in the case 
of all reformers they must be prepared to eneounter ob- 
stacles and opposition, and even obloquy : but if, as we 
doubt not, they believe in the greatness of the work before 
them, and endeavour conscientiously to earry it out, ne 
lover of his kind will ridge them whatever success they 
may achieve. 


RALEATSULP. 


Tt highly gratified our Delegates to Ceylon. to find that 
not only every educated priest. and layman, but the nn- 
educated people of that Island also, knew the possibility 
of inis acquiring the exalted psychical powers of adept- 
ship, and the fuet that they had often been acquired. At 
Bentota we were taken to a temple where a community of 
500 of these Aahats, or adopts had formerly resided. Nay, 
we even met those who had quite recently encountered 
such. holy men iind a certain eminent priest who joined 
our Society was shortly after permitted to see and exchange 
some of our sighs of recognition with one, ft is true that, as 
in bidia and Egypt, there is a prevalent idea that the term 
for the manifestation of the highest grades of rahatship 
(Ruhat ov Arahat is the Pali equivalent for the Sanskrit 
Rishi—one who has developed his psychical powers to their 
fullest extent) has expired, but this comes from a mistaken 
notion that Buddlia himself had limited the period of such 
development to one millenium after his death, To sot this 
matter at rest we here give a translation by Mr, Frederie 
Dias, Pandit of the Galle Theosophical Society, of passages 
which may be regarded as absolutely authoritative. "hey 
were kindly collected for ns by the chief assistant priest 
of the Parmananda Vihare, at Galle En. 


MEMORANDUM, 


AN opinion is almost universally current among the 
literary elass of Buddhists that the period of the world 
for attaining to Rahatship has expired, and the present 
age is only a theoretical period of the Yoga-systein, "hat. 
this opinion is erroneous, is evident from the numerous 
passages of the Buddhistienl Scriptures where the Dhyana 
system is deseribed and the practical course of eontemp- 
lation discussed. From the many detailed aceounts of 
Rahatship, the following are extracted :— 

“Digha Nikaya” (Scetion treating on Dhyana 
System, — Parinibberiea Suttan,”) 


mecha Subadda Bhikku 
Lako Arahantóhi. 

* Hear Subhaddra. The world will not be devoid of 
Rahats if the Yogis in my dispensation will and truly per- 
form my precepts,” 

“ Manorata Phrand Angottart Atawáeva,” 


Sammut Vihareiyun  Asnunnoe 


Buddhanonht parinibbanato wassa sahana Méwa palisam- 
bhida wibbattelun sakkentt latoparaucha Abhiund talopi 
dlsakkenta tino wijju nibbantenti gachchauti halatapi nib- 
battelun Adakkento sulkuwepanaka honti, 


Within a period of one thousand years from the ton- 
poral death of Buddha, the sacerdotal order will attain to 
that grade of Rahat termed * Siwupilidimbiapat, Rahat’ 
(the Ist order). At the lapse of this period the saccrdotal 
order will attain to the grade termed ‘Shat Abhigna’ 
(the 2nd. order). In. the course of time the sacerdotal 
order will attain to the srade * l'ividdhya! (3rd order). 
After a further lapse of time this grade will also cease, 
and the priesthood will attain only * Suska. Widarsake’ 
(4th order.) 

Among these four grades of Rahat à limited tine is de- 
fined only to the first order. And no defined period is 
assigned to the prevalence of the other three orders, 

“ Milindapprasua, —By the Ruhat Magasent. 

“Asa pond is kept filled up with water by the eontinnal 
pouring of rain; asa conflagration is kept up by feeding 
the tire with dry wood ; as a glass is lustred by frequent 
cleaning ; even so hy the invariable observance of the en- 
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joined devotional rules, and by indefatigable exertion to 
lead a pure lite on the part af the priesthood, the world 
will not be devoid of Rahats.” 
So itis evident that the attaimment of Rehutship has 
no defined period, 
(Po be continued.) 


———— 


SOLAR VOLCANOES, OR SPOTS UPON 
THE SUN, 
bY D, V. DUDLEY, M. D., 
Councillor of the Theosophical Society. 

Having with our four-inch, clear aperture, Clark and 
Son's telescope watched during the past months, those 
portentous spots upon the swis disk which have of late 
exeited such general wonder and caused redoubled atten- 
tion among astronomers, } contribute the following in the 
hope that it may interest some of your numerous readers, 
iniiseellineous as they are in nationalities, creeds and taste, 

The elaborate little instnnnent referred to, is nnexeel- 
led in. the delieney of its definitions, ft developed on 
Sinulay, dune the 20th, some thirty-three specks on the 
sun: the largest a solitary one; the others grouped inte 
two distinct clusters, situated thousands of miles apart. 
Around the aucleus of some of. these, not only the «bre 
but the penumbra were most signally and. vividly por- 
trayed, 

Whoever has familiarized himself with the useot that 
precious instrument, the Ophthelinoscope, inthe investiga- 
tion of diseases of the retina of the eye, may form a gra- 
plie idea of those telescopie appearances : inasmuch as 
the image of the sun, when condensed by the +-ineh 
refractor upon the little speculin employed by us, re- 
sembles in its general aspeet, size and contour, the view 
thus obtained of the above-niined. visual structure. More- 
over, to enhance this likeness still more, those. phenome- 
nal spots tinting the great Kye of Day. typitied most 
surprisingly some of the pathologieal conditions of the 
retinal tunic of the human eye, giving it all the precision 
of à. photographie pieture,— Indeed, so impressive was this 
similitude, that during our observations we found ourself 
nbstractedly giving thought to the ease as one of. pignen- 
tition, with anemia and atrophy of the choroid ind retinal 
vessels, 

From day to day, from hour (o hour, even while we 
were watching them, those solar spots underwent visible 
changes ; some became extinet, others beeame bridged ; 
some two or three coalesced, while new ones of. varying 
forms and grandeur burst into existence. Finally, one of 
the two clusters totally disappeared, while the others be- 
cune enlarged and so materially altered. that instead of 
reminding us of the retinal specks of a diseased eye, the 
spots had gathered themselves into the form of à miniature 
chart of that, Hawaiian group, spotting the Pacific Ocean, 
which our English cousins preter to style the Sandwich 
Islands, 

In the last. named condition, with slight visible altera- 
tions, that cluster remained until the monsoon burst and 
we were precluded, for some ten days from. tho making of 
further observations, daring whieh interval, it had with 
slight exceptions disappeared, Opportunely, however, one 
large spot had just advanced to the sun's limb, thus 
yielding an oblique and consequently instructive view, 
Two days later, when we obtained another sight, all. had 
vanished; while at present, only three or four compara- 
tively unimportant speeks are to be diseerned, 

Notwithstanding the remarkable changes in locality 
and configuration which these spots are seen fo undergo, 
io the casual gazers who from time to time peep in upon 
our delicate specnlum—the size of a shilling piece--they 
always appear as but so many insignificant dots from a 
spattering pen, Yet, to the intelligent. observer who, 
knowing their distance of procedure—some ninety mil- 
lions of miles away—these same tiny dot prints tell him 
of vast aud mighty eonvulsions—convulsions of fiery fluids 
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and flaming gases—the sublimity of which we earthly 
mortals ean form no adequate concept of. transpiring upon 
our huge molten solar centre ; whose. photosphere thus 
hestirved, awakens irradiations whieh fructify the orbs of 
its planetary system, 

Relatively with sueh energies, 
consternating of our mundane. forees, the most 
our entaelysiis, display but a feeble impulse, 

Th truth, the only. sublunary rupture which ean con- 
vey to our minds even a faint pieture of these solar dis- 
turbances, is that of the renowned voleano of Mense Loa, 
on. the largest of the previously named Islands of Hawnii. 
This picturesque mountain rears its camel-shaped hump 
from the verdant tropies into the regions of eternal snow, 
Where, upon its summit, yawns the unfathomable crater 
of Mok uerecireo, through whose twenty-four 
encircling jaws, if occasionally regales. with thundering 
pyrotechnics the inhabitants of the whole archipelago, Hs 
lurid flames illuminate the high heavens, whence by re- 
flection, seintillations are shot to a great distance around, 
upon the wide, wide ocean, 

Still, it is not. the Whominations of this summit erater, 
Which partioularly convey. te our minds an idea of the 
titanie powers at work upon the suws surface; but. that 
of the great Kilauea, situated upon the same mountain, 
some ten thousand feet below that of WMolvenireoweo and four 
thousand above the level of the sea, This stupendous anid 
ever active erater, enclosing within its deep nnd precipi- 
tous walls à sea of molten lava—vast enough to engulf the 
whole mountain of Vesuvius aad subline if at one blast 
of its plutonic fimnaces—exlibits to the visitor, n. minia- 
ture spectacle of what we conceive to be taking place upon 
our dazzling luminary. 

Here, amid the roar of fiery waves, of boiling, foaming 
and collapsing liquids, huge. masses of igneous roeks and 
vitreous lava, uplifted by the esenping gases, nre. hurled 
into the chilly atmosphere above, where they explode 
with the violence and hissing reports of bomb-shells. Here 
also, in this fiery gulf, among other fitful signs of disorder, 
may be observed der p vortices opened by the evelonie mo- 
tion of the glowing fluids as they are sucked back into the 
entrails of the earth, 

In short, this troubled crater, environed as it is with n 
series. of vast smoking terraces whose high eoncentric 
walls point to the varied epochs of its pristine grandeur, 
the whole resembling a gigantic amphitheatre of more 
than a hundred miles in. circumference, would, were it 
possible to transport ourselves and telescope to. the moon 
—two hundred and forty thousand miles away from us— 
present to the eye of the observer, using this glass, a 
Jue-simile of the solar spots nad their surroundings, or 
penumbra, as they appear from our. globe through the 
instrument, 

Thus much for Kilauea, the largest and most imposing 
volenno now. existing on. this planet. During its most. 
terrifie ontbreaks, it might possibly eject incandescent. 
rocks and other materials ten or. fifteen miles in the air: 
its smoke and ashes may at times be wafted a thousand 
miles away ; while its shocks and groans may have been 
noted at double that distance. 

To those who have not witnessed the results of such 
tremendous forces, this relation will perhaps appear ex- 
ageerated, Yet, according to the observations of the late 
Rev. Father Seechi, sume of those superb. solar eruptions 
hurl their flaming materials millions of miles into. space— 
even to that perplexing display known as the zodiacal light, 

At any rate, they embrace a field so vast that our earth, 
if plunged into the depths of the vortices, would be but as 
a pen dropped into the devouring erater of. Vesuvius, 

Now these molten. elements, “oscil: ating n tempes- 
tuous voleanoes to maelstroms whirled around a dark ver- 
tical axis by the alternating respirations of its internal 
ferments—for such under whatever photospherie theory 
we adopt, the solar spots undoubtedly are—imust necessa- 
rily under the law of correlation and conservation of forces 
work important changes ; such would be the conversion of 
heat and light into magnetism and electricity, which re- 
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act, producing, as above intimated, vital effects through- 
out the whole planetary. system, Viewed by this light, 
they become not only of interest to the astronomer and 
meteorologist, but. particularly so to the physician and 
pathologist, 

Upon our carth countless species of microscopical germs 
await but the requisite conditions to spring into lifo by 
swarming myriads, Each of these represents, in like ex- 
peetaney, clouds of others too diminutive to be visible 
even by the highest. magnifiers : indeed, so wonderfully 
infinite and ethereal are they that measured by tho 
former they would be but as ants compared to elephants. 


Now every new change, every new phase, eruption or 
irradiation of the solar orb, produces meteorological modi- 
fications furnishing conditions upon which penils the evo- 
Jution of some one or more species of these tiny myriads : 
and presto, in the train of such events, life to firmaments 
of deleterious organising whieh come into existenee—con- 
taminating every. breath of air with their imperceptible 
presence, 

Notwithstanding this philosophy of evolution, the read- 
er should not. become alarmed, For in the very ratio 
that every new solar perturbation yiekls that. magical force, 
that vital spark, to develop life in one genus of deleterious 
organismis, go it is eertain that this same mysterious agent. 
sends ont influences whieh nre banetul and mortiferous to 
an equal number of some other. noxious genus already 
abounding, 

Thus the wheel turns, the seales are equibalaneed and 
order ever maintained, Thus, from solar and other astral 
commotions fluctuate thronging armies of invisible, but 
all the more insidious and powerful enemies, Thus, the 
subject. becomes not only pleasant, but an obligatory study 
to the physiehun, who must be ever on the alert. to dis- 
cover and trace these, intricate connections with the phe- 
nomena of diseases in order. to avert, combat, or remedy 
them properly and promptly. 

Fanatienlly biassed indeed, must be that intelligent 
heing—rather that pitiful effigy of one—who cannot both 
admire and revere the elevated. sentiments and devotion 
of those ancient people, such as the Hindus, the Zorons- 
trians, the Eyyptians, the Peruvians, the Mexicans, the 
Hawaiians and, in truth the forefathers of most, if not of 
all, races iiid creeds who, not withstanding their apparently 
absolute isolation in. some cases, by some common mys- 
terious instinet, adopted that mighty sphere, that Celes- 
tial Eye, Lord of Day, Governor of Seasons, Source. of our 
Light, Heat and) other vivifying principles, as the most. 
fitting Symbol of the Creat. and Ineffable Licht. oF 
LIGHTS, 

9, Clare Road, Bombay, July 1880. 


THE THEOSOPIUSTS IN CEYLON. 
Colombo, Sth July. 


My last letter brought up the history of the Theosophi- 
cal Mission to the arrival here, and the delivery of Colonel 
Olcott's first lecture at. Redelitfe House. The seed- thought 
that the Theosophists are sowing is that, while no one 
religion contains all the truth, no one that. has ever made 
any progress among men iiis been devoid of some part 
ofthe truth, and that if we will all unite ina friendly 
way to sift the ancient religions of Asia, we shall find the 
germs of every faith that has been evolved since the 
Aryan period, This programme of fraternal co-operation 
seems to captivate all the Asiatie people, possibly because 
it is so flattering to their strong race pride. Never was 
there seen such an enthusiasm among the Buddhists as 
this visit has awakened. Towns vie with each other for 
the honour of receiving the strangers as publie guests, and 
the erowds that have been. thronging to hear Colonel 
Olcott's speeches are immense. He has had the ablest 
interpreters in the island, along with some of the worst, 
but the idioms of the English ‘and Singhalese languages 
are so ditferent, and the Tatt ter is so bare of all terns 
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relating to modern scientific discoveries, that the speaker's 
ideas have sometimes been knocked. a good deal out. of 
shape. i 

The visitors stopped in Colombo nine days before 
proceeding to Kandy. During this time Colonel Olcott 
made six addresses to eager audiences—one to about 
$,000 persons, at Widyodaya College, the Buddhistical 
high or normal school, where priests are instructed in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Elu by that greatest of Singhalese 
scholars, Hikkaduwe Sumangala, the High Priest of 
Adain’s Peak. Instead of one branch of the ‘Theosophical 
Society at Colombo two were organized, of which one is 
purely Buddhistic, and the other composed. exclusively of 
free-thinking Christians and ex-Christians, The latter, 
which will oceupy itself only with the occult sciences, is 
the fruit of a public lecture upon that fascinating branch 
of study given by the Colonel at the Racquet Court, 
The vote of thaukson that occasion was moved by Science 
Master James of the Coloinbo Academy, a pretty good 
proof of its quality. At his lecture at the temple of the 
famous priest-orator, Megittuwatte at Kotaheina, the 
crush was something fearful The temple was bravely 
decorated, and in front of the canopied. preaching-desk 
hung a framed device in blue and gilt, comprising the seal 
of the Theosophical Society and its title in large letters. 
At the gatherings at Cotta and Kelanie, there were trium- 
phal aos: Hass, and a profusion of festoons aud. stream- 
ers in white ollas, or the young leaves of the palin-trec. 

The delegation lett here for Kandy on the 9th of June, 
and were reevived by almost the whole population of 
that ancient capital of the Kandyan kings. ‘The bunga- 
low taken for them was besieged, of course, and before 
laying off their travelling dress the visitors. received. ad- 
dresses of welcome from à committee of Kandyan chiefs, 
and one representing a Buddhistic Literary Society, The 
next Morning cercmonial visits were paid. them by the 
chief priests of all the great E At 2 rM. Colonel 
Olcott went to the Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the 
Tooth Relic, to speak ; but the place was so packed. that 
he proposed an adjournment to the green Esplanade out- 
side, amd addressed them from the crest of a broad wall. 
The next. evening the Colonel lectured at the Town Hall 
to an English-speaking audience, on “The Life of Sakya 
Muni and its Lessons.” It was received with much appro- 
val, though a protest was made at the close by a Chris- 
tian speaker, supported iu a noisy way by à knot of Native 
converts, When some European: gentlemen: present. eune 
on the platform and apologized for their rudeness. 

The following morning Colonel Olcott met a conven- 
tion of chiefs aud high priests at the Tooth Temple to 
discuss the state of Buddhism, and to give them his plans 
for a revival of Pali literature, and the dissemination 
throughout Western countries of the facts respecting Bud- 
dha’s doctrine; which plans were found to be practical 
and were approved, In the afternoon he addressed another 
monster audience from the wall on the Esplanade, 

The next day, Sunday, the THrkosopitists went to 
Gompola, whilom the scene. of a famous religions con- 
truversy between the Megittuvatte and the missionaries, 
The Colonel spoke from a temporary pavilion erected 
for the purpose, The Mohundrum of the place. enter- 
tained them at tiffin, and when it was tine for the 
train the cuthusiatie crowd removed the horse from the 
carriage in which Colonel Olcott, Mine. Blavatsky, Mr. 
Winbridge and one other of the party rode, and irag- 
ged it themselves, At Kandy, that evening, the Kandy 
Theosophical Society, another Buddhist branch, was orga- 
nized with Mr. Pannabokke as President aud other 
high class men as incumbents of the other offices. 
The highest compliment that can be paid by Singhalese 
Buddhists to any guest is to exhibit to him the world- 
famous Tooth Relie Enshrined in a nest of jewel-stud- 
ded. gold. and silver and crystal dugobis, or mound-shaped 
covers, the gifts of various. sovereigns ind. chiefs, this 
alleged relic of the divine Buddha is guarded with the 
closest care in a tower in the inner court of the Dalida 
Maligawa, It is kept iu the upper roum of the tower, 
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within a cage of iron bars, and the tower door is secured 
hy four locks, the keys of which are respectively held. by 
the High Priests of the two principal temples at Kandy, 
the Devanilama or special custodian, and the British 
Government. The permission of each of these must be 
obtained before the relic can be exhibited, The necessary 
arrangements were this time attended to by the Buddhists 
themselves, and at an appointed hour the Theosophists 
were escorted to the temple and met by the Kandyan 
chiefs in their national court. costume, headed by the 
venerable Devanilama and his colleagues, the chief priests, 
The party were required. to remove their shoes before 
entering the sacred. precinet, and were given a private 
view of the relie by the light of the kunps that caused 
the precious dugobus and their incrusted gems to. sparkle 
with a dazzling splendour, Of the relic itself we need 
not speak, since it has been described in detail more than 
once, except that it most assuredly was never anchored 
in à human jaw. When it was bruited about that the 
relic was to be shown, there was a great rush of people. to 
have a sight of it, and after the private view was over the 
holy bone was removed to the lower room. of the tower, 
ind the crowd was allowed. to file by and make their 
puju and gifts. 

The same day the delegation returned to Colombo and 
stopped there three days, completing the organization of 
the Colombo Theosophical Society, which starts with a 
pullication-fund. of over a thousand rupees; and that of 
the Lanka Theosophical Society, the scientific branch above 
adverted to, receiving farewell visits and addresses from 
priests and laymen, and expounding theosophical views, 
by the mouth of the President, in public lectures; On. the 
ISth of June they left for Galle and Intermediate places, 
declining on that day ten invitations to visit different lo- 
calities and speak, 

Travelling southward at Horitudwa a lecttre was given ; 
at Panadure they were again lodged at the priest's rest- 
house of the old Mudeliyar Andris Perera, who with some 
of his sons iid. son-in-law joined tbe society ; organised 
the Panadure Branch Society with Mr. Mudeliyar Kerna- 
rating, Supreme Court hiterpreter, às. President; passed 
through a popular jubilee at Bentota, where there was a 
mile-long procession, fourteen triomphal arches, ten or 
twelve miles of ollu decorations lining the roads; in oration 
was delivered by the Colonel, and in that single day 
enough members initiated to form a strong branch society, 
Thence they went to Galle, rested a couple of. days, 
and then pushed on to Matara, the ancient seat of Pali 
learning in the Low Country provinces, Upon reaching 
the township boundary line the visitors were met by 
the largest aud most interesting procession yet formed in 
their honour, Besides Singhalese Hags and banners in 
profusion there were handsome trimmplial cars, à revolving 
miniature temple, a marionette van hung around with 
mannikin figures of gods, rajahs and ladies, Groups of 
dancers: representing Singhalese demons capered about, 
and men and boys in old national costume moved through 
the swaying measures of the mauteh, twirled the quarter- 
stat? to the sound of musie, iid performed a very interest- 
ing sword-dance, in whieh cach actor alternately euts and 
parries as he goes right and left mound the circle; Both 
sides of the roul for four miles were lined with the white 
ullas (littering trom strings stretched between: stakes ; the 
procession required two hours to cover the distance, and 
the Theosophists were heartily glad to get to the spacious 
bungalow assigned for their occupaney, and take a little 
rest. The front of the house presented a gorgeous ap- 
pearance truly, it being covered by flags and green palins, 
and the pillars of the verandah hung with cocoanuts. in 
token of welcome. The Colonel spoke twice at Matara, 
and although the party were there only two days, a branch 
society —the seventh since coming to the island—was form- 
cd; amd besides initiations, visitors, imd the cating of 
tilling, there was à. grand conclave of about one hundred 
Buddhist priests, who let off at Colonel Olcott two address- 
es, in Pali and. Sanskrit, abounding in Oriental figures of 
speech, 
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The next objective point was Weligama, a town which 
vives its name to one of the ripest Pali scholars in € eylon, 
a priest whose writings are favourably known in Europe 
Here there was an erento): the usual crowds, streets uav 
with bunting and olles, the tiring of guns ina fea-de-jore 
iud n repast at the rest- house, or travellers’ bungalow. 
whieh is delightfully situated at the m: ingin of the sea, 
Thenee onward to Galle ugain, where they now are, wait- 
ing for the B, EF, steamer “thal is do Wm theme baek to 
Bombay,—Pi tonecr, July M. 


The DPionerr’a correspondent appears to have entirely 
overlooked ong of the most important. events of our C cy- 
lon visits. On the tth of July the Convention of Bud- 
dhist priests elsewhere alluded to by us, inet at Galle, and 
listened to an address from Colonel Olcott upon the me- 
cessity of reviving Pali literature, amil the special duty 
that, Tested upon "then as its sole custodians, There- 
npou they naniiouxly adopted a resolution. to per- 
mamnently orgnize as am Keelesiastical Council under the 
wuxpices of the Theosophical Society, and every priest 
present, not previously initiate, applied for and was duly 
received into onr Parent. Society. This Convention was 
entirely composed of picked men of such as were recog- 
nized to be lenders in their respective sects; 
this one meeting the Society enormously inereased its 
strength and prestige in all Buddhistie countries, 

The profound agitation caused in. Ceylon saciety by the 
visit of our Delegates may bo gauged by m single fiet : 
While we were the ve three € Si reb e of Calle were jadis 
Insane by brooding over our arguments against the 
sufticieney. of the basis ot. their religion, Poor things t 
M ir belief was evidently founded upon faith rather than 
oie, 

On the 10th of duly we went by invitation to Welitara, 
a village between Galle and Colombo, to organize our 
seventh, and dast. Buddbistie branch. As an illustration 
of the thoughtful kindness shown us everywhere we may 
meution that, though we were only to spend afew hows of 
daylight at W elitara, we found ready a large bungalow 
comple ely furnished, every article of furniture in whieh 
had been specially sent down from Colombo by the mil- 
honaire Midalayar Mr. Siupson Rajapaksa. At this village 
are the temples of two eminent priests, the Revs. Wine 
tasin uid Dhnnnnalankiwa, of the Anmarnpura seek Bo- 
sides founding the Welitara Theosophical Society—with 
Mr. Baltasar M. Weerasinghe, Interpreter Mudalayar, axs 
President—we admitted thirty priests of the two ES 
above mentioned, Thus: was gathered. into. the Parent 
Society the fast of the cliques, or schools among the Bud- 
dhist priests, and the Inst obstacle to a pri sition]: exposition 
of Buddhism before the world removed, 


The permanent organization of the Galle Branch. on the 
evening of July 11. was the last important, business 
transacted, On the morning of the (3¢b—the Sisty-seventh 
day since we pit foot upon Ceylon soil-—we embarked 
on the B, L Cos steamship Che tia Tor Bombay, whieh we 
reached on the 24th after à stormy butletting of eleven 
days by the S.-W. monsoon, Again the Number Seven 
asserted itself, the 24th of July being the serenty-serenth 
day since we sailed from Bombay fur Ceylon: In fact, 
the part. which the Number Seven played in every essen- 
tial detail of this Ceylon visit ix so striking aud Inysterious 
that we reserve the facts for a separate article, 
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THE FAMILY OF THE I'AGUBRES IS AMONG THE MOST. DISS 
tinguished iu Bengal heir descent in that part. of 
dudin is traced (o a certain holy Brahmin of. the eleventh 
century, naiied Bhatta Nar: nyana, who was one of the five 
priests called by the then reigning sovereign, king Adisura, 
trom Kanon] to regenerate the people and their religion, 
The Oriental Miscellany for July im an. interesting article 
upon this great funnily, says that of the seions of the house 
pow living: the past distinguish. alare Baboo Debendranath 
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Tagore, the Howble Maharajah Joteendro Moli Tagore, 
Rajah Sourtndre Moliun Tagore, and Baboo Colley Kiista 
Tagore, Baboo De bendranath is the respected President 
of the ad? Brahmo Samaj. Maharajah Joteendro. Molin 
isa Member of the Legislative Council, and once of the 
native nobility. most. honored and most highly esteemed 
by the European community, Like his unele, he too has 
been decorated by her Majesty with the Companionship 
of the Star of India, and tò him the Native Community 
are indebted for the preservation to them of the Doorgali 
Poojah Holidays. His brother, Rajah Sonrindro Mohun 
Tagore, is one of the most decorated men living, Not 
only i is he a Doctor of Music, but also Knight € ‘ommnantler 
of the Order of Leopold of Belgium : Knight Commander 
of the Ist class of the Order of Albert. of Saxony : : Cheva- 
lier of the hinperial Order of Medjidie of Turkey andof the 
Royal Portugnese Military Order of Christ; Knight of the 
Siamese Order of Busabamálá; Knight of the Gurkhá Order 
of Sarasvati, Sangita ? Náyaka wud Sangita Br of 
Nepaul ; Founder awl President of die pe ugal Musie 
School; Honorary Magistrate, Justice of the Peace and 
Fellow of the University ot Calcutta: Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Great Britain and Ireland ; Honorary Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon; Honorary Member 
of the Royal Swedish Musical Acadeny, Stockholm ; 
Oficier de l'Instruetion: Publique ant Officier d'Acade- 
mie, Paris: Associate Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Letters and Fine Arts of Belen ; C 'orrespond- 
ing Member of the Musieal Society of Amsterd ui ; Foreign 
Member of the Royal Philological and Ethnographien! 
Institution of Netherlands ludi at the Hague: Corres- 
pondinz Member of the University. of Geneva: Socio 
Onorato of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome: Socio 
Onorario Societa: Didascalien Itdiinn ; Accademico Corris- 
pondente of the Academy of the Royal Musical Institute 
and Ordinary Member of the Oriental Academy of. Flo- 
renee ; Socio Correspondente of. the Royal Academy of 
Raffaello, Urbino, Italy ; Bene-Merito of ‘the Royal Üni- 
versity of Parma ; Socio Co-operatore of the Academy of 
Pittagorien, Naples ; Socio Onorario of the Philharmonie 
Academy of Bologna ; Honorary Member of the Archasolo- 
gieal Society of Athens, Greece ; Socio Onorario of the 
Royal Academy of Palermo, Sieily : Patron of the Athe- 
maen of the Royal University of Sassari, Sardinia; and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonie Society of ' Mel- 
bourne, Australia: &c, &c, 4e. Baboo Culley Kristo is 
well-known for his noble acts of charity, 


The Rajah Sourindro has, nevertheless, many medals to 
get betore he ean hope to rival Prince Bismark whose, 
manly breast, it is estimated, would have to be twenty-one 
teet wide to enable him to wear his various decorations 
and orders of knighthood and nobility. They number 482, 
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“elt will supply a long-fell national want—tliat of some 
onan through which native scholars could make theni- 
Wi felt in the European and American worlds of thought, 
No Hindu need shrink from comparing the intellectual 
monuments left by his ancestors with those left by the 
progenitors of any Western people. The world has ucver 
produced but one Vedie philosophy, iud the first to fathom 
the nature of the human soul were the Rishis. Since the 
'l'ugosornis carefully abstaius from polities, aud its plan 
is one of a Universal Brotherhood, it should be welcomed 
by every sect and people thronghout the world, And as 
it recognizes the Aryans as the fathers of all religions and 
sciences, Hindus owe it their enthusiastic support "The 
clavite Basar Patrika, (Calcutta) September 11, 1579. 

* cee Though it takes the reader off and far away from 
the beaten paths of Western classics, few ean afford. to 
underrate the indications of thorough scholarship and 
eclectic philosophy with which several articles ot. this 
number are replete.” -Bombay Review and Indian sld- 
verliser, October 4, 1879, 

“sees lhe present number is well got up and contains a 
number of excellent articles on the subjects of Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, Xe... The journal promises to achieve 
much sticeess and prosper," —Jndu-Prakush, (Bombay) 
October 6, 1579. 

* a. he new periodical will probably obtain au ex- 
tensive circulation amongst the Natives." —Slulesma n, 
(Calcutta) October 7, 1879. 

* wee We have no space to do justice to all the articles 
in the present munuber of the Titkosupuisr, That it is a 
credit to its promoters, no one will be disposed to deny. 
The get-up is excellent fora Bombay press, The THttoso- 
viis should tind many readers."—Zhe Indien Speetutor, 
(Bombay) October 12, 1879. 

esses] is needless to point out that a monthly. mage- 
zine under her. (Mine. Hlavatsky’s) auspices cannot but 
become a periodical of strong interest. for the large and 
varied public lying between the two religious extremes— 
atheistic materialistn on the one side and simple orthodoxy 
on the otlier. —7'he Pioneer, (Allahabad) October 11, 0879, 

“oe We can only say this much here that the issue to 
hand fully meets the expectations that were formed 
it as to the nutter it would contain, We wish every suc- 
cess to the journal it so richly deserves.”— Native Opinion, 
(Bombay) October 26, 1879. 

The ‘THEOSUPHIST made its appearance, is pro- 
mised, on the 1st of this mouth, and any one whose curio- 
sity has been aroused by the mission of Madame Blavatsky 
and her fricnds from America, may find gnuch to interest 
them in a perusal of. the varied. contents of the new 
magazine.. — The Tines of Jidia, October 15, 1879. 

“eee There is a tone of elegance and scholarship about 
the whole of this periodical, which almost loads European 
readers to envy it, ‘The translations of the Indian. sacred 
documents given have the advantage of being revised 
by Hindus aud. there is, accordingly, a decidedly Oriental 
aspect to the whole work, which contrasts with the attempts 
certain German speculators have made to see the Vedas 
through the spectacles of Vaterland if uot of Vater, All 
students of Oriental lure who have derived their ideas 
frum the current philological treatises, which are, iu fact, 
chiefly mere dilutions of Schleicher, must peruse this work 
for themselves, and, if they have patience, will be able 
to understand for themselves how some Hindus accept all 
the sacred writings of the East. A periodical of this 
nature being published at the present moment must attract 
some attention on the part of the intelligent Hindus, who 
(at least some of them) have not. becn altogether ground 
down under the Mahomedan religion. of the East, Still 
there is not a word in this paper which is offensive to any 
class of theologians, To show that it is a thoroughly 
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learned productiou, it is merely necessary tu indicate that 
the name appearing on the cover as conductor is that of 
H. P. Blavatsky, the erudite author of “Isis Unveiled,” 
anl one of the greatest living Orientalists, We wish that 
the Turosornisr did not come out as far of. as Buinbay.” 
Publie Opinion, London, November 1879. 

“dt is somewhat strange that the Yoga philosophy 
with its imysterious rites, which had ahnost died in India, 
and which every edueated native was taught to ridicule, 
should receive help from this unexpected quarter, and 
promise to rise agun to be a disputed question.........But 
whatever success the journal might attain in arresting the 
progress of materialism, or In gaining over advocates to its 
ense, It is none the Jess certat, that it shall prove on 
other grounds eminently useful to our countrymen, "l'ho 
large Inunanity it breathes in every colin, the Universal 
Brotherhood it advoentes, and the sympathy it oxtends to 
all classes of people cannot but make it. popular and at the 
same time useful... —Natéve Opiniva, November 30, 
1870. 

"ees Et isa large, well-printed journal, full of interest- 
ing reading, wuch “of it contributed by natives of India, 


er 
uiid aBfording an insight into the religious thought of thu 


far Mast...’ "The Nprritualist, (London) October PRI, 1579. 
"dues We greet. our. contemporary asa noble fue, und 


wish it all success. in the domain of utility..." — The 
Philoxephie huquirer, (Madras) January 11, 1880, 

“The Tikosornist has now outlived the necessity fur 
a friendly notice from its older contemporaries, But we 
have taken such interest in it from the beginning of its 
career, it has so well justified our interest, that we need 
no excuse for returning to it for the fourth time. The 
current (January) ntanber is teeming with topics of peculiar 
value. to the Indophile in science, art, and philosophy, 
while to him who ‘reads as he runs,’ its columns open up 
fresh avenues of thought which, like so many new dis- 
coveries, fill hii with glad surprises and tend to expand 
his narrow vision, — In this respect the establishment of the 
THROSOPHIST marks a new era in the history of modern 
Aryavart 5 and every true Aryan heart will beat in unison 
with this expression of onr sincere hope that the Tuko- 
SOPHIST may have à long, prosperous and useful. career...’ 
Bombay Review and Indian Advertiser, January 17, 1880, 

“The February number of the "l'ugosornisr has just 
been published, aud it is perbaps the most interesting for 
the lovers of mystical lore. of any of the series... 
Lhe Bombay Gazette, February 3, 1550. 

“Its list of additional subscribers’ throws a balu of golden 
health over the columns of this month’s "Tiosornist, 
This ds satisfactorv, ‘The feast of good things’ with 
which this lusty « uterer monthly prov ides the publie has 
received accession of strength and savour Prona Parsi and 
a Moslem contributor, This too is satisfactory..." .— 
Bombay Review aud. Indian Advertiser, Vebruary T, 1880. 

“cee Pho busy Theosophists have ulready crented a 
wide interest in their E ee Hu vbiuger of Light 
(Melbourne), March 1, 1880. 

tees regards the object in view m coming to India, 
we cannot sec That auy other vesull. but smal CAN CONG 
of honest cudeavours to. bring about a better, a closer 
intimacy in thought, word and action between the various 
races to be found in the East, especially between the 
governing and the governed. We believe most sinecrely 
that by fir the larger eae of the evil that is at work 
in our possessions in “the E East, may be attributed to the 
wide gulf which separates the European from the Native,” 
~The ¢ Ceylon Times, June à, 1880, 

“The Punosupiist for May is rapidly increasing its 
inerits as a high-class literary orgun...... We marvel at the 
beanty and accuracy with which this magazine is edited. =- 
Lablie Opinion, June 12, 1550, 
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